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LESS THAN FOUR 
TIMES EARNINGS 


WAGE INCREASE 


Medium Priced Issues 
Yielding 6 Per Cent 


1943 


By John KB 


KO HEK°EM H-A-R-D-E-F 


HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 


. In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 


gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 


This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


4 
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You've done your bit Now your best! 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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DIVIDENDS 
[RUST 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1943. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
May 27, 1943. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


163rd Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on June 4, 1943. The stock transfer 
books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 

May 19, 1943 Treasurer 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
BLAWNOX, PA. 
Dividend Notice 
At a meeting on May 24, 1948, the Board of 
Directors of Blaw-Knox Company declared 
an interim dividend of 20 cents per share on 
its outstanding no par capital stock, payable 
June 28, 1943, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 4, 1943. 
GEORGE L. DUMBAULD, 
Vice President-Treasurer. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Com- 
pany, payable July 1, 1943 to stockholders o 
record at three P. M. on June 15, 1943. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Brackenridge, Penna. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has de- 
clared a dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Corporation 
payable on June 30, 1943 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1943. 

E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of 20¢ per share on the Common stock 
has been declared, payable July 1, 1943, to holders 
of record June 7, 1943. 

GEORGE H. RUTHERFORD 
May 27, 1943 Treasurer 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., June 2, 1943. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 60 cents per share on the Common Stock of 
American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable July 1, 1943, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 10, 1943. Checks will 


be mailed. 
W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 
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ARIZONA ACREAGE 
For investment and home sites 
IN BOOMING Tucson Area 
For specific offerings 
and full information write: 
M. L. REID, Pioneer Developer 
P. O. BOX 1430 TUCSON, ARIZONA 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA FARM 


The blue ribbon ranch and farm of South Florida. 
Located 26 miles south of Miami and three miles 
from Lower Biscayne Bay, this highly improved 
offering of 305 acres is all fenced and contains 
ranch residence, stables, poultry and turkey yards, 
refrigeration, conditioning sheds, stables, pad- 
docks, corrals, 4 concrete silos of 1,000 tons 
capacity, etc, Finest pasture and_of the best 
vegetable land for winter yield. Everything in 
excellent condition. A successful ranch and offered 
at an amazing price only because owner cannot 
continue to operate it. Low taxes, unencumbered, 


insurable title. 
Sco: SUBURBAN OFFICE 
KEYES CO., SU 
KENDALL FLORIDA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


COUNTRY HOME IN THE 
CHARMING VILLAGE OF ANDOVER 


Home of Proctor Academy. Good country stores, 
library, school and churches. Community of cul- 
ture and refinement. Close by large shopping 
centers, All year around residence of substantial 
construction and excellent condition, contains, 
besides usual living quarters and modern kitchen. 
five bedrooms, three baths, two lavatories. Doll 
house in back is perfect with huge fireplace. 
Guest house or studio on knoll a restful retreat. 
Huge red barn detached from other property is 
interesting. There is 18 acres of land. Views are 
beautiful. All this, to give you contentment, re- 
laxation, enjoyment and that certain something 
only found in this beautiful country, can be yours 
for more than 50% discount from cost. Send for 
set of pictures. 
PRICE $12,500. TERMS ARRANGED. 
RICHARD A. CROSSLEY, AGENT 
NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK 


COUNTRY ESTATE of late Olin J. Garlock, 

Watertown, N. Y.; 110 acres; short drive to 

Black Bass fishing, Cape Vincent. Steam heat, 

baths. State highway, Bus lines. Cost $65,000; 

will sell for $20,000. Pictures on request. 
MRS. OLIN J. GARLOCK 

211 N. MAIN ST., CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


Modern Country Village Home, Seven Rooms, 
Bath, All Improvements, About Acre Land, Gar- 
age, Ideal Vegetable, Poultry, Handy Stores, 
Churches, Busses, Fine Condition, Low Upkeep. 
Bargain $4,500. 

OWNER: H. V. TEN HAGEN 
ROSENDALE NEW YORK 


770: ACRE DAIRY FARM 
Close to New York 
Main barn, concrete, 300 stanchions, 12 silos. 
3 dwellings. Railroad siding. 70 miles to 
New York, 25 to Philadelphia. Price, $150,000. 
Inspection by appointment. 


DARWIN CRAIG, Attorney 


AFTON NEW YORK 


Two and a half story brick residence overlooking 

Hudson River in a desirable residence section of 

Kingston, N. Y. : 
DAVID TERRY 

2923 BROADWAY KINGSTON, NEW YORK 


WHAT'S NEW IN BOOKS 


Rand McNally Bankers Direc- 
tory. Published by Rand McNally 
& Company. 2,604 pp. $15.00. This, 
the first 1943 edition of the “blue 
book,” contains data as late as March 
last. In comparative form it gives 
the latest available statements of in- 
dividual banks, new executive person- 
nel, directors’ lists, the nearest bank- 
ing points to all non-bank towns, a 
five-year list of discontinued bank 
titles, the FDIC status of all banks, 
and much other data. A separately 
bound supplement lists the attorneys 
for every bank town. 

The general banking statistics show 
deposits, surplus, total resources, cash 
and Government bonds at all-time 
highs at the end of 1942. Total de- 
posits reached $100,905 million, total 
resources were $110,080 million and 
Governments $45,987 million. The 
compilations also disclose that in the 
last half of 1942, 56 banks joined the 
list of those with resources in excess 


of $25 million, making a total of 390. 


in this classification. The list is 
headed by the world’s largest bank, 
the Chase National of New York, 
which has resources of more than $4.5 
billion—13 others have more than $1 
billion. 

*k 


The New Profession. By Averell 
Broughton. Published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, Inc. 256 pp. $2.00 
A guide to the study and practice of 
public relations by one who has had 
a long practical experience in the 
field. He gives clear and practical 
advice on how to go about executing 
a job in the public relations field, and 
incidentally has little patience with 
publicity seekers who think that edi- 
tors, in either the press or radio, can 
be out-smarted. 


4,000 Years of Television. By 
Richard W. Hubbell. 256 pp. $2.25. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A volume descriptive of the develop- 
ment of television, including many 
little-known phases of European ex- 
perimentation and accomplishment, 
but dealing largely with modern de- 
velopments beginning in the 1920s. 
The experiments and accomplish- 
ments by Baird, Jenkins, the Bell 
Laboratories and the General Electric 
Company are set out, together with 


the development of the all-electronic 
systems which were coming into use 
when the outbreak of the war cur- 
tailed their application to the civil 
economy. 

x 


Trees and Test Tubes. By Charles 
Morrow Wilson. 352 pp. $3.50. Pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Company. 
The story of rubber, which if written 
a decade ago might well have helped 
to avert the present crisis. A study 
of all the factors, social, political, eco- 
nomic and others, entering into the 
complex rubber situation or likely to 
affect the postwar development of the 
synthetic industry as well as the for- 
tunes of rubber-consuming industries. 
Mr. Wilson, a professional agricul- 
turist, is a long-time student of tropi- 
cal—particularly Pan-American— 
agricultural resources and practices. 
He writes authoritatively on the dif- 
ferent rubber-bearing plants and their 
cultivation, and poses the possibility 
of restoring the Brazilian wild rub- 
ber areas as a permanent, good-neigh- 
bor source of supply for our rubber 
requirements. 


x 


We Fight With Merchant Ships. 
By M. B. Palmer. 307 pp. $2.75. Pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Miss Palmer’s book, which is illus- 
trated with photographs, etches clear- 
ly the role of America’s merchant 
marine in the war with the Axis 
powers. 


The Speaker’s Notebook. By 
William G. Hoffman. 334 pages. $2.50. 
Published by Whittlesey House. Here 
is an unusual one-volume storehouse 
of valuable tips and material. It dis- 
cusses tested methods of effective 
speaking and gives illuminating ex- 
amples of outstanding speeches, 
stories, epigrams and aphorisms 
which can be employed in any kind 
of speech. Not only does the author 
show how to speak refreshingly and 
stimulatingly, but he gives 232 
stories, classified and indexed so as 
to illustrate practically any point one 
may wish to make. The book gets 
right down to cases on the subject 
of radio speaking, training the voice, 
pronouncing troublesome words, and 


_ scores of other topics. 
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ADAM SMITH’S FORGOTTEN 
WAY TO WEALTH 


Sound precepts laid down by the classic English 
economist of the Eighteenth Century are now almost 
universally ignored. A time of reckoning ahead? 


By John K. Barnes 


Investment Counsel 


hen adoption of the XVI 

Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, in 1913, made legal the levying 
of direct taxes without apportion- 
ment among the several states, our 
present Federal income tax started 
with a maximum rate of 7 per cent. 
Today it is 93 per cent. When the 
joint Congressional committee’s ver- 
sion of a “pay-as-you-earn” tax be- 
comes law it will be 104 per cent for 
the next two years. 

President Roosevelt’s statement 
that “that rates for taxpayers in the 
upper-income groups are already so 
high that substantial additional taxa- 
tion cannot be imposed on_ these 
groups,” is amply justified. 


AFFECTS ALL 


This maximum rate applies on in- 
dividual taxable incomes of more 
than $200,000. Few of us think we 
are affected by it. But are we not 
all? To take the greater share of the 
income of those best able to save and 
most experienced in adding to the 
capital of the country, not only dimin- 
ishes the seed that produces wealth, 
but accelerates the process—inevitable 
in war time—of consuming our eco- 
nomic seedcorn. 

In the last year of World War 1 
the highest individual Federal income 
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tax rate was 77 per cent. By 1926 
it had been brought down to 25 per 
cent. Unless it can be lowered again 
soon from its present much higher 
level our capitalistic system will lan- 
guish for want of capital. Some be- 
lieve that certain leading New Deal- 
ers would welcome that as their op- 
portunity to step in with public funds 
and take over control of industry. 
Every taxpayer, every worker should 
realize that thi$ can happen here, is 
happening to a considerable extent al- 
ready. An important issue in next 
year’s election may be state control 
vs. free individual enterprise. 
Nothing that I know of is better 
collateral reading on this subject than 
Adam Smith’s chapter on Accumula- 
tion of Capital in his “Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations.” Take this for example: 
“Every increase or diminution of 
capital naturally tends to increase or 
diminish the real quantity of industry, 
the number of productive hands, and 
consequently, the exchangeable value 
of the annual produce of the land and 
labor of the country, the real wealth 
and revenue of all its inhabitants. 
“Capitals are increased by par- 
simony, and diminished by prodigality 
and misconduct. 
“Whatever a person saves from his 


Finfoto 


revenue he adds to his capital, and 
either employs it himself in maintain- 
ing an additional number of produc- 
tive hands, or enables some other per- 
son to do so by lending it to him for 
an interest, that is, for a share of the 
profits. As the capital of an individ- 
ual can be increased only by what 
he saves from his annual revenue for 
his annual gains, so the capital of a 
society, which is the same with that 
of all the individuals who compose it, 
can be increased only in the same 
manner.” (Author’s italics.) 

We hear a modern theory that too 
much saving retards prosperity, that 
what is needed is more spending ; that 
a “more equitable” distribution of in- 
come—so that those who will spend 
it will get a large share of what those 
who now save are receiving—is the 
pass key to prosperity. Adam Smith 
gave the answer to that theory just 
one hundred and sixty-seven years 
ago: 


CREATES CAPITAL 


“What is annually saved is as regu- 
larly consumed as what is annually 
spent, and nearly in the same time 
too; but it is consumed by a different 
set of people. That portion of his 
revenue which a rich man annually 
spends is in most cases consumed by 
idle guests and menial servants, who 
leave nothing behind them in return 
for their consumption. That portion 
which he annually saves, as for the 
sake of the profit it is immediately 
employed as capital, is consumed in 
the same manner, and nearly in the 
same time too, but by a different set 
of people, by laborers, manufacturers, 
and artificers, who re-produce with a 
profit the value of their annual con- 
sumption.” 

Here is another antidote for recent 
economic patent medicine: 

“By what a frugal man annually 
saves, he not only affords maintenance 
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to an additional number of produc- 
tive hands for that or the ensuing 
year, but, like the founder of a pub- 
lic workhouse, he establishes as it 
were a perpetual fund for the main- 
tenance of an equal number in all 
times to come. The perpetual allot- 
ment and destination of this fund, in- 
deed, is not always guarded by any 
positive law, by any trust-right or 
deed of mortmain. It is always 
guarded, however, by a very power- 
ful principle, the plain and evident 
interest of every individual to whom 
any share of it shall ever belong. No 
part of it can ever afterwards be em- 
ployed to maintain any but produc- 
tive hands without an evident loss to 
the person who thus perverts it from 
its proper destination.” 


CAPITAL MISCONDUCT 


This great political economist then 
went on to say that the conduct of 
every prodigal, by encroaching upon 
his capital and feeding the idle with 
the bread of the industrious, tends 
not only to beggar himself, but to im- 
poverish his country. And he took up 
misconduct in the use of capital, a 
point which has direct bearing on the 
use of public funds. This might be 
read with the expenditures of a gov- 
ernment bureaucracy in mind: 

“The effects of misconduct are 
often the same as those of prodigality. 
Every injudicious and unsuccessful 
project in agriculture, mines, fish- 
eries, trade, or manufactures, tends 
in the same manner to diminish the 
funds destined for the maintenance of 
productive labor. In every such proj- 
ect, though the capital is consumed by 
productive hands only, yet, as by the 
injudicious manner in which they are 
employed, they do not reproduce the 
full value of their consumption, there 
must always be some diminution in 
what otherwise have been productive 
funds of the society.” 

(Next week—Adam Smith's Rem- 
cdy for Public Extravagance.) 


Prospects for 
“Growth Stocks” 


Low Priced 
Defaulted Rail Bonds 


WHAT’S HAPPENING 
IN LATIN AMERICA? 


Securities of utility companies operating in 
South America have been rather strong in 
Here are some of the reasons 


recent weeks. 


olders of the shares of American 
H public utility companies own- 
ing large interests in Latin America 
have recently had the gratifying ex- 
perience of witnessing strong mar- 
kets for their securities. This devel- 
opment is not merely a sympathetic 
expression of our Good Neighbor 
policy, but is supported by facts and 
figures. 

The economic shifts in the relations 
between the United States and Latin 
America brought about by the war 
are apparently not of a merely tem- 
porary nature to be reversed when 
peace comes, but have become funda- 
mental. 

The last few years have proven the 
dependability of the South American 
republics upon the United States as 
an essential market for their export 
commodities and also as prime sup- 
pliers for their imports. Furthermore, 
the need of our war ecot.omy for tin, 
manganese, copper, oil, rubber, qui- 
nine, fibres, and other vegetable and 
mineral products from South America 
has given a powerful stimulus to the 
process of industrialization of the na- 
tions south of the Rio Grande, the 
combined population of which prac- 
tically equals that of the United 
States. 


INCREASING DEMAND 


This has helped bring about a 
greatly increased demand for electric 
power. From all countries come re- 
ports of new projects, especially hy- 
droelectric, which have been under- 
taken by local governments and often 
financed with funds obtained from 
United States Government agencies 
such as the RFC and the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Likewise, the annual reports of 
American & Foreign Power, Inter- 
national Tel. & Tel. and Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power—the three 
most important North American com- 
panies operating in Latin America— 


indicate material expansion of the ac- 


tivities of their subsidiaries, although 
handicapped by scarcity of new 
equipment. 

American & Foreign Power, for 
instance, reports a gain of five per 
cent in the number of customers for 
1942 over 1941 and new capital in- 
vestments last year costing the equiv- 
alent of some $89 million. Interna- 
tional Tel. & Tel. indicates an over- 
all increase in its operations in Latin 
America, especially in the field of 
radio-telephony and in the manufac- 
ture of electrical equipment, in which 
division great strides have been made 
in the use of local materials. 


RATE CONTROLS 


Brazilian Traction, Light & Power’s 
1942 report has not yet been issued, 
but last year’s monthly sales figures 
reveal a steady growth of revenues. 
This company, which serves some 10 
per cent of the Brazilian population 
and produces 65 per cent of all the 
electricity generated by public utilities 
in that country, is at somewhat of a 
disadvantage because of a rigid gov- 
ernment controlled rate policy which 
has prevented a gain in net commen- 
surate with the increase in kwh sales. 

Another important development for 
these public utility companies is their 
growing ability to finance their ex- 
pansion by borrowing locally rather 
than by importing capital from this 
country. Thus American & Foreign 
Power during the past two years suc- 
ceeded in raising the. equivalent of 
$7 million locally through the issu- 
ance of debentures and stock of sub- 
sidiaries. International Tel. & Tel. 
has used the same method, though on 
a smaller scale. 

In the past the instability of the 
various South American currencies 
has been a great disadvantage for the 
foreign-owned public utilities. These 
companies receive their income almost 
exclusively in national money, but 
have had to depend upon the avail- 
ability of foreign exchange in order 
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19 transfer profits into dollars and to 
buy new machinery and equipment 
fom Europe and the United States. 


Since 1929 the Chilean currency — 


has dropped 75 per cent as compared 
with the United States dollar, and 
the rate is 60 per cent for Brazil, 
Ecuador and Mexico. Argentina and 
Colombia have experienced declines 
of 45 per cent. Panama and Guate- 


mala have remained at par, and the. 


Cuban currency (while temporary at 
4 discount) is now back to parity. 
The exception is furnished by Vene- 
uela, whose currency has appreci- 
aed 55 per cent in terms of the 
United States dollar during the same 
period. 

American & Foreign Power’s 1942 
operating revenues of $64 million 
would have amounted to $123.7 mil- 
ion had there been no depreciation in 
Latin American currencies from their 
1929 levels. 

As a result of the financial as- 
sistance given to our neighbors to the 
South and our large purchases of 
strategic raw materials, no foreign ex- 
change problem exists at the present 
time, and enough dollar credits are 
available for all transfer needs of the 
American companies. 


POSTWAR NEIGHBORS 


It is generally assumed that our 
present good neighbor policy will be 
continued after the war, irrespective 
of political changes in the administra- 
tion, and that even closer economic 
ties with the Latin American repub- 
lics will result. American dollars will 
play an important role in the further 
development of public utility services 
in South America which will be essen- 
tial if industrialization of those coun- 
ries is to be continued. 

It is probable that new companies 
will be formed for that purpose, but 
most of these are likely to be set up 
in national currencies, which means 
that dividends will be paid in South 
American currencies and their trans- 
fer to foreign investors will depend 
upon the availability of foreign ex- 
change. The supply of dollar ex- 
change will be adequate as long as 
American capital flows into the va- 
tious Latin American enterprises, and 
we buy the goods our neighbors have 
for sale. 

But the companies already firmly 
established in the field will have the 
great advantage over the newcomers 
in their possession of the “Know 
How” of Latin American operations. 
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A “PEACE STOCK” AT 
FOUR TIMES EARNINGS 


Return of peace would expand gross income 
further through reopened foreign markets 


t is somewhat anomolous to find a 
recognized “‘peace stock’’ earning 
two and one-half times as much in 
its first all-out war year—1942—than 
it earned in 1941 which, so far as this 
country was concerned, was a peace 
year. It is unusual also to find a stock 
(excluding war boom industries with 
doubtful peacetime prospects) which 
has been able to expand its earning 
power under such conditions selling 
at less than four times its earnings. 

Twentieth Century-Fox is the 
peace stock which appears to be do- 
ing so much better in time of war 
than it did in its previous peace year. 
Around 21 it is priced at less than 
four times the $5.30 per share it 
earned in 1942—against $2.04 in 
1941. 

One explanation for the gain in 
1942 earnings as compared with 1941 
is that in 1942 the Sterling balances 
due the company from its English 
business, and which had been frozen 
by the British Government, were re- 
leased. As a result the annual report 
for 1942 showed net before taxes of 
$18.0 million after including $3.5 
million transferred from the reserve 
set up for foreign accounts. Part of 
this reserve had been taken out of 
1941 income, and the extent to which 
income actually earned in 1941 con- 
tributed to the 1942 showing was not 
disclosed. The $3.5 million credit 
was equivalent to $2.01 a share. 


STERLING RELEASED 


Previously the company had stated 
that all Sterling balances due to it 
from the company’s British business 
had been transferred to it in dollars 
and cents, and that as of September 
26, 1942, no reserve existed with re- 
spect to the English business. Just 
how much the 1941 net of $2.04 might 
have been increased, and how much 
might have been pared from the 1942 
net of $5.30, had the British earnings 
been applicable in their proper years 
is not indicated. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the jump in earnings re- 
ported for 1942 did not reflect an ab- 


normal expansion in earnings from 
domestic operations. It also serves to 
explain why, with bright prospects 
for increasing theater attendance, in- 
come from all sources for 1943 is ex- 
pected to be somewhat under 1942. 
In the first 13 weeks of this year net 
reported was 81 cents per share, 
against 29 cents in the 1942 period. 

Many factors contribute to the cur- 
ently favorably wartime outlook for 
Twentieth Century-Fox, and in vary- 
ing degree they apply also to other 
units in the moving picture industry. 
Consumer spending power is expand- 
ing, attendance figures are encourag- 
ing, and film shortages do not as yet 
carry any menace to production. 
There is a growing scarcity of male 
talent which may become serious. On 
the other hand, costs are well under 
control, the exigencies of the war as 
well as government directives having 
forced the adoption of measures lead- 
ing to the elimination of waste as well 
as to substantial savings in produc- 
tion costs. 


FOREIGN PROFITS 


To a steadily increasing extent, 
beginning with the invasion of Po- 
land in 1939, the war narrowed the 
foreign field served by Twentieth 
Century-Fox and aside from the Brit- 
ish Isles most of Europe will remain 
closed to it for the duration of the 
conflict. The coming of peace, how- 
ever, will quickly reopen the closed 
European markets and permit expan- 
sion into new fields as well, all of 
which should prove a source of sub- 
stantial revenue. 

The domestic post-war outlook also 
is favorable for the company. True, 
the return of peace will revive com- 
petition by many forms of recreation 
now curtailed by the war, but it also 
will remove many restrictions now 
affecting the film industry itself. In 
any event the anticipated expansion 
of revenues from abroad should more 
than offset any drop in domestic in- 
come resulting from competition with 
other amusements and recreations: 
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THE PENDULUM IS 
SWINGING BACK 


This is the second part of a discussion of 
recent trends and expected developments 


By Louis Guenther 


he pendulum now has started to 
reverse itself. The change was 
hardly noticeable at first, but it has 
gradually gained momentum. People 
grow tired and discontented if certain 
changes in their form of existence 
prove inoperative and turn out to be 
more of a handicap than a benefit. 
This is exactly what happened in 
the New Deal’s economic experiments 
with its stringent regimentation, plow- 
ing-under of crops, killing off of live- 
stock, recklessly spending the wealth 
of the nation, and cutting down work- 
ing hours in the belief that scarcities 
would spread work and raise prices. 
As the ensuing events revealed, all 
this experimenting with our social 
system proved ineffective. For a 
short while it did exert an exhilarat- 
ing effect, like a shot of stimulant in 
the arm of a jaded individual, but 
which leaves him more dejected and 
weaker when the drug wears off. 
One of the first indications of the 
change in the people’s mood toward 
New Deal philosophy appeared in the 
latter part of the second half of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 


PEAK VOTE 


He had reached the crest of his 
popularity in the 1936 election when 
he had a majority of 9,306,538 votes ; 
in the Senate his party had 75 
seats to 17 Republicans and 1 inde- 
pendent, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives 333 members to 89 of the 
opposition party and 13 independents. 

From then on, the New Deal 
strength began to wane. By the time 
the 1940 election rolled around 
Roosevelt’s popularity had receded to 
a majority of 4,671,611 votes, a de- 
cline of slightly under 50 per cent. 

In the Congressional election his 
party, largely dominated by unortho- 
dox New Dealers, was even less 
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popular with the voters, for it lost 14 
Senators and the opposition gained 
11 Senators. In the House, 61 Demo- 
crats were replaced by anti-New 
Dealers, whose representation jumped 
from 89 to 169. 

In the biennial election of 1942, 
the trend against New Deal radical- 
ism became even more significant. 
The opposition in the Senate gained 
10 more votes, reducing the Demo- 


cratic majority to 19—57 to 38 and: 


1 independent. In the lower house, 
supposedly typifying the voice of the 
people, the reversal was even more 
definite and decisive. The division 
there now shows only a bare majority 
of 13 votes for the Administration— 
222 to 209 and 4 independents—a 
precarious majority, since there are 
quite a number of Southern Demo- 
crats unsympathetic to the New Deal 
theories who lean more to con- 
servative practices that fit into the 
frame work of America’s traditional 
way of life. 

Isolated elections that have been 
held since the last Congressional cam- 
paign show no let up in this trend 
toward common sense. 

That tide also is strongly present 
in the gubernatorial elections where 
at least 16 Republicans have replaced 
Democratic incumbents; outstanding 
was the election in New York State 
where the popular Thomas E. Dewey 
turned a Democratic majority of 
202,240 into a Republican victory of 
nearly 600,000. This outcome is of 
great importance in gauging the pub- 
lic’s attitude, for not only is it the key 
state of the Union, but because of its 
conglomerate population it also is 
considered the hothouse of radical 
thought. 

Only one inference can be drawn 
from this recorded reversal in the 
trend of thought, and that is there 


has been a strong resurgence back ty 
those enterprising methods and con. 
servative economic principles which 
for a century and a half have been 
responsible for America’s material 
and financial strength—long the envy 
of other nations. 

The people evince a strong desire 
to return to them now that the New 
Deal has demonstrated that its own 
theories do not lead back to this road, 

We can also note distinguishable 
signs of the changing tide in other 
channels. Congress, for instance, dis. 
plays a more independent attitude in 
relation to our domestic problems. It 
no longer passes out blank checks, but 
is carefully scrutinizing all requests 
for appropriations in an earnest ef- 
fort to prevent needless waste of our 
wealth. It is also demanding to be 
made a confidant in our war plan- 
ning and not as a stepchild. 

On several occasions Congress has 
turned down legislation the Admin- 
istration demanded, and which after 
serious deliberation was regarded as 
inimical to the public interest. Espe.- 
cially has this been noticeable in con- 
nection with tax proposals. Here 
Congress’ attitude is that our taxes 
should not be raised to a point where 
they will unduly hinder progress. 


TREND TURNING 


How this trend is turning is best 
illustrated by some of the pertinent 
proposals Senator Walter F. George, 
an outstanding Democrat, stressed 4 
month ago in his widely discussed 
speech before the U. S. Chamber 0 
Commerce. They are the thoughts oi 
a partisan and not a political opponent 
of the Democratic Party. 

It is well to note them, for the 
indicate how deeply they breach the 
New Deal theories. 

The Senator declared that corpor- 
ate and individual taxes cannot b 
increased ; post-war reserves must be 
established and built up; presen 
capital gains taxes may be too high: 
war bonds sales should be encouraged 
out of current earnings; taxes should 
not be imposed by uncontrolled aé: 
ministration under the guise of re 
negotiation or price fixing; sever 
potent mistakes in excess profit tay 
and post war credit provisions nee 
correction; a reasonable pay-as-you 
go tax plan should be adopted, ani 
new revenues sought, if required 
from new sources; non-war expendi 
tures should be kept at a minimum 
He also held that excess profit tax 
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should be promptly repealed or great- 
ly reduced upon cessation of hostili- 
ties; profits from industry should be 
taxed but once and a satisfactory sub- 
stitute be found for what now pre- 
vails—taxing them as earned and 
again as they are distributed. 

Those are the conclusions of a 
clear thinking Senator who describes 
in his closing view what must be the 
underlying thoughts of every individ- 
ual who realizes his own security de- 
pends upon his own initiative and 
not on any weak props provided by 
an ultra socialistic system of govern- 
ment—‘“In the crucible of war... 
America is finding her soul again and 
more and more of our people will 
shake themselves free of the seductive 
voices. . . . We will constantly strive 
for security . . . for all our people— 
but we will not forget that all the 
large pages in human history have 
been written by the men and races 
who were willing to fight for economic 
freedom. . . .” Trenchant words, but 
how true to the American spirit! 

One of these successful struggles 
to get back on the right road, as men- 
tioned by the Senator—a paramount 
and outstanding one—is the pay-as- 
you-go tax by which people could be 
placed in a position where they will 
pay taxes as they are earned instead 
of a year afterwards. The present tax 
system, should it be continued, could 
produce in a year of depression eco- 
nomic chaos as would be the case 
when the people are a year behind in 
their taxes. 


FAITH REAFFIRMED 


Emil Schram, who has done so 
much for the New York Stock Ex- 
change over which he presides, was 
at one time a respected member of 
the President’s official family and 
who through his public utterances has 
raised our national security market 
in public esteem, is no léss outspoken 
regarding the pressure-groups in 
Washington that are bent upon lead- 
ing people around by their noses and 
bending them to their will. He blames 
these meddlers for the existing eco- 
nomic muddle in which the country 
finds itself, through their inefficiency 
and blunders in managing our home 
affairs. 

He feels that present day currents 
show that the people are reaffirming 
their faith in our free institutions. 


xk * 
The pimps | part of this discussion will 
appear next week. 
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EFFECTS OF 


RAIL WAGE INCREASE 


Tax factors will offset major part of in- 
Longer trends more important 


crease. 


A substantial increase in railroad 
operating expenses is indicated 
by the recommendations of the emer- 
gency board which recently ruled on 
the demands of the fifteen non-oper- 
ating unions. The aggregate amount 
of additional wage costs cannot be 
closely estimated at this time; the 
raise of 8 cents an hour is subject to 
acceptance by the railroads and the 
unions, and to the approval of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization, which 
will presumably approve the higher 
rate but may alter the retroactive fea- 
tures of the award. Furthermore, the 
petitions of other rail labor groups for 
increased wages are still pending. 


UNION DEMANDS 


The non-operating unions asked 
for an increase of 20 cents an hour, 
with a minimum wage of 70 cents per 
hour and the closed shop. The two 
latter requests were denied; the 8- 
cent raise was held to be justified on 
the ground of “gross inequities” in 
comparison with wages paid in other 
industries. This loophole, removed 
by the “hold-the-line” order of last 
April, was reopened by the May 12 
“directive” issued by the OES. 

It has been estimated that the de- 
mands of the operating brotherhoods 
for a 30 per cent wage boost, if grant- 
ed in full, would cost the: railroads 
about $300 million a year. Assuming 
that operating personnel is granted 
the same part of its requested increase 
as that given to the non-operating 
unions, railroad expenses would rise 
about $120 million on this account. 
Adding this to the estimate of a little 
over $200 million as the cost of the 
award to non-operating employes, the 
total increase in labor costs would be 
about $325 million. 

The members of the operating 
unions include the divisions of rail 
labor receiving the highest wages; 
the decision covering the non-operat- 
ing groups—including maintenance 
workers, clerical employes and others 
receiving low pay—is not regarded as 


a precedent for action on the demands 
of operating men for whom it would 
be difficult to establish “inequities.” 
But it appears that the total annual 
cost will be not more than $350 mil- 
lion, or less than half of the total ex- 
pense indicated by the unions’ claims, 
and it may prove to be considerably 
smaller. 

For the 12 months ended February 
28, 1943, Federal income taxes ac- 
crued by Class I railroads amounted 
to about 60 per cent of earnings. If 
the same over-all rate should apply in 
1943, an increase of $350 million in 
wage costs would result in a net de- 
cline of $140 million in earnings after 
taxes. This does not suggest any se- 
rious decline in 1943 earnings, com- 
pared with 1942 aggregate net of al- 
most $1 billion, especially in view of 
the fact that net income for the first 
quarter (disregarding the retroactive 
provision carrying back the non-oper- 
ating wage increase to February 1) 
was about $120 million ahead of the 


like period of 1942. 


TAX FACTORS 


Furthermore, taxes will absorb 
more than 60 per cent of railroad 
earnings in the current year. Numer- 
ous railroads were partly or entirely 
free of excess profits taxes in 1942, 
because of exemption credits carried 
over from previous years. With the 
exhaustion of these credits, all earn- 
ings over the exemption bases will be 
taxed at an effective rate of 81 per 
cent (90 per cent less postwar re- 
fund). Railroads subject to large 
EPT liabilities will consequently suf- 
fer a net reduction in profits amount- 
ing to only 19 per cent of the wage 
increases. Where EPT liabilities are 
small or non-existent, the tax factor 
will absorb 40 to 50 per cent of the 
wage increases. 

Nevertheless, it appears that the 
substantial earnings gains (compared 
with 1942) reported in the early 
months of the current year will not 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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Ratings are from the FINANciIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1943 


American Airlines c+ 

Suitable for long-term participation 
in air transport’s future, at conces- 
sions from current 69. (Single $1.50 
Dec. div. yields 2.2%.) Company’s 
leading 7250-mile system connects 
the country’s nine largest cities, with 
a main southern transcontinental 
route between New York and Los 
Angeles. With the material help of a 
$2 per share profit from sale of fly- 
ing equipment, last year’s common 
share net equalled $6.33 vs. $3.93 per 
share in 1941. The March quarter 
returned 92 vs. 51 cents a year be- 
fore, 43 vs. 74 planes having turned 
in 6.1 vs. 7.8 million plane miles, 
for a record 84 per cent passenger 
payload utilization. 


American Cyanamid “B” B+ 

Traded (not listed). on the N. Y. 
Curb, around 41, stock ranks with 
the best of medium-priced chemicals. 
(Reg. 60-cent an. cash div. yields 
1.5%, last year’s 75 cents extra in 
pid. stk. would raise yield to 3.4%.) 
Reversing the 1942 decline to $1.95 
from $2.42 per share in 1941, com- 
pany’s first-quarter net advanced to 
62 from 49 cents (as adjusted) a year 
before. These figures are on the com- 
bined “A” and “B” stocks, between 
which the only distinction is the 
former’s exclusive voting power. 
Company’s products are unusually 


diversified, largely serving industrial, 


mining and agricultural markets. 


Am. & Foreign Power 
$7 First Pfd. Cc 
Advance from 1942 low of 18% to 
81 amply discounts better nearby 
prospects. (Paid $2.10 in 1942; paid 
871% cents in March, to pay $1.05 
June 15.) Recent 1942 annual report 
disclosed net on combined first pre- 
ferreds at $7.89 vs. $6.76 per share 
in 1941. Possible subordination of 


$35 million obligations owed to par-. 


ent Electric Bond & Share (corpo- 
rate simplification proceedings on 
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which will resume before SEC June 
9) would add nearly $3 per share. 
Arrears about $73 per share ($63 on 
$6 first preferred). 


Consolidated Cigar C+ 

Indicated earnings come-back war- 
rants retention as stock approaches 
23. (Single $1.50 Dec. div. yields 
6.6%.) Producing the leading me- 
dium-priced El Producto, as well as 
Dutch Masters, El Sidelo, Mozart 
and Adlon in this field; the “nickel” 
Henry George, 44, New Bachelor 
and Harvester; and the acquired 
(with the 1940 purchase of Congress 
Cigar) La Palina brand in various 
price fields, this company earned 78 
cents per share on its common stock 
in the March quarter as against 11 
cents lost in the 1942 period. This 
sharply reversed the full-year 1942’s 
drop to $2.24 vs. $3.43 per share in 
1941. 


Dresser Manufacturing B 

Recent price above 35 represents 
sharp advance from 1942 low of 13%, 
but still trails prewar 1937's 39% 
when earnings were a fraction of 
current levels.. (Ind. $2 an. div. 
yields 5.6%.) Impressive $31.6 mil- 
lion sales volume in April half- 
year contrasts with $9.6 million a 
year before, even tops $28.8 million 
in the whole of 1941-42 fiscal year. 
Taxes on income (net of $1 per share 
postwar refund) absorbed $10.30 vs. 
$2.55 per share. At that, there re- 
mained for stockholders $3.82 vs. 
$1.62 per share in the 1941-42 half. 
Company is wholly on war produc- 
tion. (Also FW, Feb. 17.) 


Fruehauf Trailer B 

Trade leadership, earnings record 
and prospects are not over-appraised 
around recent high of 29. (Reg. 
$1.40 an. div. yields 4.9%.) Con- 
trolled by the founding family, Frue- 
hauf accounts for more domestic 
truck-trailer business than all others 


combined ; earned money throughout 
the depression. March quarter sales 
reached a striking $15.5 vs. $6.6 mil- 
lion a year before, with earnings 
jumping to $5.26 from $2.04 per 
share before, increasing modestly to 
$1.01 from 90 cents after Federal 
taxes. These figures are subject to 
possible contract renegotiation, as is 
final 1942 net of $3.72 vs. $4.61 per 
share in 1941. Management sees new 
postwar uses, $45 million (two years’ 
civilian sales.) pentup demand. 


Holly Sugar C+ 

W ould not disturb speculative posi- 
tions below 16, with poor 1942 re- 
port out of the way. (Reg. $1 an. div. 
yields 6.2%.) Reduced sales due 
principally to sugar rationing ($20 
vs. $20.7 million, despite 10 per cent 
higher net prices received), higher 
costs and increased taxes, figured in 
a drop in earnings for March fiscal 
year to $1.02 from $3.32 per share in 
the 1941-42 twelvemonth. Another 
very important factor, however, was 
adoption of the “lifo” inventory pric- 
ing method, which penalized current 
net 96 cents per share to the benefit 
of the future. Inventories rose to $17 
from $13 million. Better earnings are 
probable this year. 


Illinois Central Cc 

At 16, stock ts actually priced well 
below 1942 net, completely overlooks 
1943 gain to date. Should huge war 
volume just offset reduced rates and 
probable wage increases in the final 
eight months, the first four months’ 
gain (to $6.83 from $3.79 per share) 
would raise net from last year’s 
$17.42 to $20.46 per share. At any 
rate, this year’s earnings should 
match present quotations. The more 
complete March quarter statement 
disclosed a most unusual 1943 feat in 
disproportionately increased mainte- 
nance outlays—had the year-before 
maintenance ratio prevailed, net be- 
fore taxes would have been $1.10 
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higher even than reported. Dividends 
(preferred non-cumulative) await 
further debt reduction. (Also FW, 
Feb. 24.) 


Lehigh Valley Railroad D+ 

A rail speculation on the war’s du- 
ration; quoted at 8. Debt readjust- 
ment of 1938 extended certain under- 
lying maturities ten years and de- 
ferred for five years 75 per cent of 
2% years’ interest on others. After 
clearing remaining $2.3 million bank 
loans in April, company in May an- 
ticipated by one year the $1.2 million 
interest deferred from May, 1939. 
With working capital built up in 
March to $10.8 from $4.2 million a 
year before, more rapid deferred in- 
terest and debt reduction is indicated. 
Available were 1942 earnings of $6.4 
vs. $3.3 million in 1941 ($5.27 vs. 
$2.69 per share), and this year’s 
four-month net of $2.3 million vs. 


$627,000 ($1 90 vs. 52 cents per 
share). 
Le Tourneau (R.G.) B 


W ould not disturb intermediate- or 
long-term holdings here below 30. 
(Reg. $1 an. div. yields 3.3%.) With 
sales nearly half-again as high ($30 
vs. $21 million), completed contract 
renegotiation nevertheless cut final 
1942 net to $4.37 from $6.12 per 
share in 1941 (the 11 months through 
November, 1942, had netted $6.22 
before renegotiation). After unspeci- 
fied renegotiation reserve, the first 
four months of 1943 returned $1.59 
vs. $1.26 per share, with sales at 
$11.9 vs. $7.7 million. This major 
producer of heavy earth-moving ma- 
chinery earned a profit in each year 
of the past decade. 


Maytag Cc 

Extension of earnings recovery is 
amply discounted near 7; low was 
1% in 1942, 2% this year. (Prefer- 
ence dividend arrears $1.75 on May 
1, 1943.) Leading domestic washing 
machine manufacturer, also produc- 
ing electric ironers, company ap- 
parently was late in fully converting 
to war production, lost 18 cents per 
share on its common stock last year 
as against a profit of 38 cents in 1941. 
In the first-quarter, however, it netted 
9 cents as against a 12 cent deficit a 
year before and the prospects are for 
further gains. Cyclical influences made 
late pre-war record spotty, but the re- 
turn of peace would be generally con- 
structive. 
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SIX PER CENT WITH GOOD 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


List offers diversified risk and satis- 
factory to excellent treasury positions 


ERs are many companies which 
cannot be arbitrarily forced into 
either one or the other of the two 
popular extreme conceptions of a war 
beneficiary and peace casualty, or war 
casualty and peace beneficiary. 

The present list is regarded as of- 
fering a selection of entities which, : 
while not favored by the war econ- 
omy, appear nevertheless able to 
carry through this episode with fairly 
maintained earnings reasonably well 
securing dividends that will return 
the investor on the average, a yield of 
6 per cent; yet should be able to do 
even better than this with the advent 


of peace. 


Container Corporation lays claim 
to domestic paperboard product lead- 
ership. War restrictions upon some 
customers are partly countered by 
growing production of others, by sub- 
stitution of paperboard for metal con- 
tainers and by direct war require- 
ments. Closed 1942 in satisfactory 
shape financially after paying off last 
$2.9 million bank loans. 


Liquid Carbonic is a major fac- 
tor in carbonic gas and “dry ice” 
(latter used in certain synthetic rub- 
ber processes), a leader in soda foun- 
tains and bottling equipment and, 
thanks to timely prewar acquisitions, 
of compressed industrial gases. Con- 
sumable goods activities strong, non- 
war durable goods facilities having 
been converted. Expect better earn- 
ings, while an unusually strong cash 
position warrants dividend liberality. 


McCrory Stores operates over 
200 variety stores—nearly half in 
Pennsylvania and adjacent states, 
and an important 37 in Florida. High 
industrial activity in its principal ter- 
ritory, and relative merchandise flexi- 
bility, pretty well sustaining wide 
margin of earnings over dividends, 
further supported by a strong treas- 
ury position. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum is fair- 
ly well integrated, with crude capac- 
ity approximating refinery require- 
ments, although proration forced it 
into the market for half the latter in 
prewar years. Principal outlets are 
in the midwestern, southwestern and 
prairie states. Free of long-term debt 
or preferred stock, balance sheet 
showed $20.8 million cash and U. S. 
Governments coming into 1943, as 
compared with $6.4 million total cur- 
rent liabilities. 


Remington Rand normally manu- 
factures typewriters ; adding, account- 
ing and tabulating machines; office 
furniture and supplies; filing systems 
and check photographing apparatus. 
Even the disappointing March year’s 
earnings doubled the indicated divi- 
dend. Completion of transition to 
war production suggests better re- 
sults. The December balance sheet 
disclosed a war-distorted but still sat- 
isfactory current position. With ac- 
cumulating pent-up demand destined 
largely to offset used machine re- 
leases, postwar prospects are consid- 
ered encouraging. 


A GROUP YIELDING 6 PER CENT 


December. ptember fiscal years. 
18.3%. 


_ million in 1942, wu 
em scal years, 


ber. k—March 


plemented with 25 cents extra in January. 
h—Regular. 
m—Indicated rate. 


Earnings——————_ 
—Years— —Interim— Recent Divi- 
1941 1942 1942 1943 Price dend Yield 
Container Corp. ......... $2.98 $3.07 a$0.90 $0.60 23 b$1.50 6.5% 
Liquid Carbonic ........ c2.92 cl.80 e040 20 11.25 6.2 
McCrory Stores ........ 2.24 | 16 hl.00 62 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 2.62 3.29 ‘ j1.40 5.6 
Remington Rand ....... k3.08  k2.00 17 m1.00 5.8 
$13.84 $12.06 101 $6.15 
$2.77 $2.41 20 $1.23 6.0 


a—Revised. b—Usually pays 25 cents in March, June and September, 75 cents in 
e—March halves. 


f—Regular dividend of $1 sup- 
g—Four months’ sales $5.6 million in 1943, 
j—Usually pays 40 cents in June, $1 in 
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OUR Before the year is 
ORPHAN over billions of dol- 
DOLLARS lars will be kicking 


their shins in idle- 
ness, for like lonely orphans they will 
have no comfortable or useful homes 
to go to. All this is occasioned by 
the sharply curtailed output of goods 
available for civilian consumption. 

Those dollars won’t be content to 
fret in savings banks, in old socks or 
under mattresses. They will itch to 
find some outlet of usefulness and the 
effect of their pressure on the re- 
maining volume of goods will be to 
keep prices jumping up unless some 
method is found to absorb this sup- 
ply of surplus money in the posses- 
sion of the people. 

What this horde will amount to can 
be gleaned from a report made re- 
cently by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. It revealed that in the 
first quarter of the year the public 
had added to its savings $4.3 billion 
despite the imposition of the heaviest 
taxes that have yet been levied in this 
country. 

At this rate, excess purchasing 


- power will have increased more than 


$17 billion in a single year. Such 
increases in public purchasing power 
spells inflation in big capital letters. 


No wonder the administration lies 


awake nights pondering over how to 
check this tide, and the public keeps 
talking about the expected inflation 
without being conscious that it already 


exists, for the cost of keeping the. 


bread basket adequately filled pro- 
vides ample evidence of how much 
it is every one’s neighbor already. 
There remains only this feasible 
method to keep inflation from spread- 
ing further: impose heavier taxes on 
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all incomes and earnings from what- 


ever source derived. There is no 


other way. 


ARM Ever since the war 
CHAIR broke out the public 
has followed with 


STRATEGISTS 
amusement the arm 


chair strategists who, lolling in com- 
fort, map out their plans to show just 
what should be done to win the war, 
and what new fronts should be opened 
up. When not engaged in this form 
of mental exhilaration, they express 
their irritation of what they regard 
as our tactical mistakes. 

They clamored for the immediate 
establishment of a second front. Poor 
dupes, they did not realize this was 
an impossible task until the ground 
work had been carefully planned, and 
then when North Africa was invaded 
they were dumbfounded and even 
more so when that empire was 
mopped up completely in less than 
six months. 

For months they concentrated their 
barrage of criticism upon what they 
regarded as our neglect to clean out 
the Japs in the Aleutians; they even 
mouthed about what a disgrace it was 
for us to tarry. Here, too, it required 
a complete preparatory plan, some- 
thing that cannot be worked out over- 
night. And now again, much to their 
surprise, that job is on the way to an 
early finish. 

Such exploits should teach the arm 
chair strategists to be more careful 
in the future in how they bandy 


around their criticism. The Presi-- 


dent, who is doing such a good war 
job, has found he could no more 
escape these captious critics than 
could Lincoln. 


CHURCHILL From the time 
TELLS when global 
CONGRESS war started, even 


during periods 
when the democracies were shrouded 
in deep fear regarding the outcome, 
one man, Winston Churchill, stood 
out as a man who was unafraid to 
tell his people the unvarnished truth 
though not for a single moment los- 
ing confidence in the ultimate out- 
come. 

He realized what blood, sweat and 
tears would have to be endured by the 
people of the United Nations before it 
could be said that the dawn of victory 
was within sight. There is not a grain 
of Pollyanna in his make up. If we 
could only cultivate a similar habit 
of frankness in dealing with the truth 
how much greater would our enthusi- 
asm be. But what has made many of 
our people such doubters is that the 
public is not taken into the confidence 
of the Government as to what is hap- 
pening and what may be expected to 
happen in the war, as are the 
English. 

Churchill’s great popularity with 
us is explained not by the great 
power he possesses as an orator, but 
by the penetrating force of his candor. 
He tells us as much as is possible of 
what is occurring without revealing 
military strategy. Therefore it is not 
to be wondered that Congress listened 
with rapt attention to what he had to 
tell it, and when it was all over gave 
him one of the greatest ovations that 
was ever accorded any speaker. When 
Winston Churchill finished, Congress 
knew that all was well and the day of 
victory was assured even if there re- 
mains a hard road ahead still to be 
traversed. 
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Market hesitancy reflects concern over portentous de- 


velopments; settlement of pending issues will largely de- 
termine trends in the later stages of the war economy. 


ALTHOUGH it may be questioned that the long 
term implications of the past week's developments 
are necessarily bearish, much of the prominently 
featured news was disturbing. Until the outcome of 
the stalemate in the coal situation is known it will 
be impossible to evaluate the portents of defiance 
of governmental authority by the United Mine 
Workers. But there is no room for doubt that serious 
trouble is ahead unless labor relations improve. 


THE GRATIFYING statistics on war production 
given by Mr. Byrnes in his Memorial Day speech 
were immediately followed by reports that Labor 
Department records for May will show the worst 
strike situation since Pearl Harbor, with man-days 
lost larger than the April total of 675,000. Assum- 
ing. that the coal strike is settled on a basis includ- 
ing a substantial increase in miners’ pay, many 
other wage increases will be demanded. Unless the 
wage stabilization program is relaxed, the epi- 
demic of strikes will be intensified. 


THE "HOLD-THE-LINE” order already appears to 
be a dead letter. It is difficult to envisage how an- 
other phase of the advance of wage levels can be 
averted, especially in view of the continuing rise of 
living costs, which are moving upward at a more 
rapid rate than that shown by the official indexes. 
Labor has a strong argument on this score, and the 
new proposals for holding down retail prices— 
notably subsidies—are meeting vigorous opposition 
in Congress. 

DESPITE the adverse effects of wage increases on 
corporation profits, this trend has frequently been 
cited as an argument for high stock prices. Higher 
wage costs are largely offset by decreases in tax 
liabilities, in many cases. More importantly, each 
successive advance in wage scales tends to ac- 
celerate the inflationary spiral. 


THIS ASPECT of the increasing unrest among wage 
earners may well provide part of the motivation for 
the next upward swing in stock prices. In the mean- 
time, the political implications of the unsettlement 


make for caution. In addition to the possibility that 
John L. Lewis may again demonstrate that he holds 
the whip hand over the Administration, there is 
significance in the announcement that the War 
Manpower Commission has given labor unions a 
voice in the hiring and discharge of workers under 
the 48-hour week order covering the steel industry. 


NOW THAT the much amended version of the 
"pay-as-you-go" tax plan has been passed by 
Congress, the question of corporation tax rates 
again comes to the fore. The burdens placed upon 
taxpayers under the provision for liquidation over 
the next two years of the 25 per cent which is not 
forgiven’ appears to rule out higher rates for per- 
sonal income taxes. But the Treasury is again agitat- 
ing for higher corporation tax rates, arguing that 
a prospective increase in aggregate earnings for 
1943, compared with last year, justifies higher 
levies on corporate taxpayers. 


TREASURY tax recommendations have been re- 
ceived critically by Congress in recent years, and 
a renewed drive for substantially higher corporation 
taxes probably does not constitute a serious threat. 
However, further moves along this line might tend 
to reinforce the "'wait-and-see" attitude which has 
been developing during the past few days. 


IT MAY BE recalled that, on several occasions when 
one or the other of the Dow-Jones averages has 
“confirmed'’ an upward trend (the rails made a 
new high May 29), the immediate sequel has been 
a reaction, rather than an extension of the advance. 
In view of the prevailing uncertainties, something 
of that nature may be in store, regardless of ''tech- 
nical" interpretations. 


A "CORRECTION" of greater scope than the brief 
April decline could likewise occur at any time, con- 
sidering the extent of the 13-month 1942-43 bull 
market. But any recession is likely to be kept within 
bounds by renewed pressure of surplus funds seek- 
ing employment. 

—Written June 3; George H. Dimon. 
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PENDULUM SWINGING ABROAD: News re- 
ports from Great Britain indicate that regimentation 
and other emergency or wartime delegation of 
powers to bureaus and other governmental agencies 
is beginning to wear out its welcome. Just as Con- 
gress granted broad, almost unlimited powers to 
the Executive branch of the Government imme- 
diately after we were plunged into the war, so in 
Great Britain almost unrestrained powers were 
granted to the Government by Parliament follow- 
ing the fall of France and the evacuation of Dun- 
kirk. The extension of delegated powers with the 
suppression of democratic controls was considered 
a reasonable and necessary procedure at a time of 
national danger; but, now that the war machine is 
functioning well and men's minds are turning to 
postwar problems, there are indications of a revolt 
against government by bureaucratic or executive 
decree. The English Parliament is beginning to show 
a determination to check the use of the delegated 
powers, and at the same time there are signs that 
Parliament will scruitinize closely future legislation 
to confer lawmaking powers on other branches of 
the Government, particularly in relation to postwar 
planning. 


OIL DRILLING FOR “TAX MONEY”: Many 
industrial companies which have had no past affilia- 
tions with the oil industry have been venturing into 
the field of oil drilling, using excess profits for the 
purpose of acquiring locations and defraying the 
cost of drilling. One of the leading moving picture 
companies recently amended its charter to permit 
the company to extend its operations into oil well 
drilling. As a result, murmurs are being heard from 
oil men, who complain that the companies are using 
money which otherwise would go to the Govern- 
ment in the form of taxes, and that in effect they 
are using taxpayers’ money to carry on prospecting 
ventures. The critics further assert that the com- 
panies are able to outbid the regular oil companies 
for locations and for contract drilling, and have thus 
increased the costs of operations all around. 


ENGINEERING AWARDS DECLINE: Enai- 
neering awards in the United States continue to 
decline, the total of $46.5 million for the latest 
week for which statistics are available (the week 
ended May 27) was 27 per cent below the total 
for the preceding week and 72 per cént under the 
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corresponding week of 1942. The compilation, 
which is by the Engineering News-Record, does not 
include construction by military engineers, ship- 
building, or American contracts outside of the 
country. Public work made up the largest item in - 
the week's total, with $42.8 million against $53.7 mil- 
lion in the week preceding and $157.8 million a 
year ago. Of this public total, Federal contracts 
accounted for $36.4 million, which compares with 
$49.6 million and $145.4 million in the week before 
and year ago periods. Private contracts continue 
relatively small, the week bringing forth but $3.7 mil- 
lion, against $10.2 in'the preceding week and $5.4 
in the same week of last year. 


RETAIL SALES UP: Sales of all retail stores in 
April increased 2 per cent as compared with March, 
totaling $5,194 million, according to Department of 
Commerce figures. The increase was regarded as 
less than might reasonably have been expected, 
considering the lateness of the Easter season; as a 
result, the Department's seasonally adjusted index 
dropped from 160 to 157, based on the 1935-39 
average. In dollars, April sales were 13 per cent 
higher than in April, 1941. Food stores showed the 
largest decline in the seasonally adjusted index, 
declining from 174.5 to 162.1, a drop of 7 per cent. 
Other important declines were reported in apparel 
stores, which showed a recession for the month 
from 197.8 to 185.6, general merchandise from 
154.8 to 147.6, building materials and hardware 
dealers from 158.6 to 149.3 and household furnish- 
ings from 159.3 to 151.6. Increases over March 
were shown by drug stores, up from 177.5 to 184.7, 
jewelry stores from 279.7 to 291.2, and automotive 
stores from 64.4 to 69.3. 


EAST COAST GASOLINE STOCKS OFF: The 
East Coast gasoline position is still deteriorating, 
in spite of-the tighter restrictions that have been 
placed on the usage of gasoline by individuals, 
commerce and industry. In the Northeast section 
of the Atlantic Coast the supplies are at a des- 
perately low point, and indications are that genuine 
relief is not to be expected before late July or 
some time in August. In the week ended May 22, 
the most recent available period for which statistics 
are compiled by the American Petroleum Institute, 
the nation's stocks of gasoline, including aviation 
fuel, dropped to 85.2 million barrels from 87.9 mil- 
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lion in the preceding week; this compares with 
97.0 million barrels one year earlier. Production of 
gasoline ran 10.3 million barrels, against 10.5 mil- 
lion barrels the week before and 10.2 million barrels 
in the corresponding week of last year. The week's 
drainage of 1.8 million barrels of gasoline from 
stocks, togethér with production during the week, 
indicates a daily average demand greater than 
1.7 million barrels, which is the highest in several 
weeks. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: Memorial Day appropriately 
marked completion of America's !00,000th war- 
plane. .. . OWM Chief Byrnes also reports a thou- 
sand cargo ships and 100 tankers in a twelvemonth, 
100 warships to date in 1943, May's artillery output 
tripling that of the entire World War | period, 
production to date of 2.2 million machine guns, 
100,000 anti-aircraft cannon, 44.8 million bombs. 
. . . Maritime Commission reports merchant ship- 
yard deliveries in May at 175 vessels, aggregating 
nearly 1.8 million tons; present output rate of 20 
million tons, a full million above 1943 production 
goal. . . . Commodity Credit Corp. buys another 
300,000 tons of Cuban 1943 sugar crop at 2.65 
cents per pound for export. . . . President Tower of 
American lron & Steel Institute reports industry's 
current production at 90 million net tons per annum. 
. .. Glass container demand running one-fifth ahead 
of production, WPB contemplating beverage bottle 
restrictions. . . . Eight-cent increase in wages of rail- 
roads’ non-operating employees estimated to cost 
the industry $204 million; tax savings would hold 
loss of net income to some $80 million. . . . Electric 
production at record rates, 18 per cent over a year 
ago. . . . United Aircrafts’ Chance Vought sub- 
sidiary's new Navy Corsair fighter plane described 
by Admiral Nimitz as superior to all Japanese Zero 
models. . . . Lockheed acquires control of Pacific 
Finance to finance postwar private plane sales; to 
repeat June 28th the 50-cent dividend paid March 
29... . Allied Stores sales in May four months a 
fifth over a year ago, profits up proportionately. 
. . . Int. Minerals June year net estimated above 


$2.97 in 1941-42. . . . Baltimore & Ohio has cut 
interest charges $4 million annually through bond 
and note retirements of $80 million in 16 months. 
. . « Standard Oil of Cal. petroleum sales in first 
quarter averaged. 273,355 daily, for an increase of 
22.5 per cent over a year before. . . . Socony- 
Vacuum's first four months’ net officially estimated 
at $9.5 vs. $11 million a year ago. . . . Standard of 
Indiana sales and earnings officially reported run- 
ning somewhat behind last year's. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: Labor unions given 
hiring and firing consultation rights by WMC Chief 
McNutt. . . . AFL's possible membership gain from 
absorption of Lewis's UMW would about be offset 
by secession of [AM's 565,000 machinists. . . . Food 
Administrator Davis suggests as much as 30 per cent 
withholding tax and compulsory savings to absorb 
surplus purchasing power. . . . Treasury estimates 
"75 per cent Ruml" plan will yield some $3 billion 
more than present law. . . . OPA sets June gasoline 
allocations for East Coast at 326,000 bbls. daily, 
30,000 less than previously scheduled; B and C 
coupons cut from 3 to 2!/5 gallons. . .. WMC Chief 
McNutt says armed forces will need 2.7 million more 
men to reach 1943 objective of || million; figures 
78 of 100 fathers will be called. . . . Kilday Bill (to 
draft fathers last) tabled by Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. ... USAAF Chief Gen. Arnold predicts 
bombing will end the war, and soon. . . . Foreign 
Relief Director Lehman says Europe's millions will 
need food after the war, estimates five to six years 
to restore their livestock... . War priorities on tex- 
tile, clothing and leather trades relaxed by WPB. 
. . » Willkie hasn't decided whether to enter Ohio's 
primary. . . . United Nations food conferees close 
Hot Springs' meeting, now report to respective 
governments. ... WPB reports 1943 manufactured 

“output at $180 billion, or double four years ago, 
says “it's our obligation to keep it (substantially) 
there" after the war, plans accordingly. .. . NWLB 
to tighten rules permitting individual wage in- 
creases, would examine whether ceiling prices or 
production costs would be affected. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 11. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Recent isla Pie 
FOR INCOME Recent Current Gall Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum..... 98 5.10% ; 
; A Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 43 5.23 47\/, 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73... 106 4.72% Not Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 102 4.90 105 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4//2s, 2003.. 102 4.41 105 Reynolds Metals cum....... 93 5.91 1071/5 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/25, ‘70... 97 464 102'/2 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 88 4.54 Not 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53......... 103 4.85 103 sue 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/os,'77... 99 5.56 105 FOR PROFIT 
FOR PROFIT oo rene dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 92 4.89 Not Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 85 5.88 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 41 7.30 100 
92 «5.43 107!/, Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 96 5.21 100 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 82 5.49 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 69 5.07 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, "49... .. 88 4.55 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/2% cum. 92 5.98 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should contribute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis........... 31 «$1.25 $1.75 $4.00 $2.02 Macy (R.#4.) ......... 28 $2.00 $1.67 $2.20 e$0.12 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 15 0.94 0.80 1.41 1.14 May Department Stores. 49 3.00 3.00 3.66 £3.76 
orden Company ...... 27 1.40 1.40 188 1.91. Murphy (G.C 68 4.00 3.50 720 5.33 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 95 5.00 500 ft... mphy ....... 
Chesapeake 45 3.50 3.50 4.25 Philip 90 5.00 5.00 98.01 98.14 
Continental Con ....... 35 2.00 1.25 2.62 1.77 Standard Oil of Calif.... 39 1.50 1.50 2.30 2.35 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 40 2.50 2.00 3.65 2.20 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 52 3.50 2.50 5.09 3.04 
First Nat'l Stores....... 38 2.50 2.50 3.06 92.9! Union Pacific R.R....... 99 6.00 6.00 I1.19 26.14 
Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 51 3.00 2.00 3.75 3.27 United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 1.00 1.88 2.61 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 26 2.50 1.80 2.31 1.92 27 1.60 1.60 j2.25 {2.27 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. e—Six months to August |. f—Fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1942. g—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1941 and 1942. j—Fiscal years ended September 30, 1941 
and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


STOCKS Price, 1041 19421941 gag STOCKS Price) 1042 
American Brake Shoe.... 39 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 $3.22 Homestake Mining ..... 37 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 $2.20 
American Car & Foundry. 44 ia ... h12.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 33 3.25 3.00 {4.55 4.5! 
American Stores........ 15 1.00 0.75 1.66 1.54 Lima Locomotive ...... 43 1.00 2.00 6.02 7.79 
Anaconda Copper ..... 29 «2.50 2.50 5.01 4.20 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 74 7.00 7.00 16.65 16.59 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 57 2.00 6.00 9.90 27.79 McCrory Stores ....... 16 1.25 1.00 2.24 1.90 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 64 600 6.00 9.35 6.32 Mesta Machine ........ 33 2.25 2.87!/, 3.61 3.63 
ee 29 2.25 2.00 2.83 2.15 National Acme ........ 17 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.77 
Climax Molybdenum ... 45 3.20 3.20 3.55 5.11 New York Air Brake... .. 43 3.00 2.00 5.05 4.01 
Commercial Solvents ... 15 0.55 0.60 0.99 1.27 Pennsylvania Railroad ... 32 2.00 2.50 3.98 7.71 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 30 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.84 18 0.50 0.50 2.86 2.47 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 36 2.25 3.00 6.34 5.51 Thompson Products .... 32 2.50 1.50 5.36 6.49 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 37 2.00 2.00 3.95 3.05 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 1.00 0.70 2.09 1.32 
General Electric ....... 38 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.56 Timken Roller Bearing... 49 3.50 2.00 3.92 2.68 
Glidden Company ..... 21 1.50 0.80 3.08 kI.70 United Fruit .......... 72 4.00 *3.75 5.28 4.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 31 2.00 2.00 6.72 11.63 56 4.00 4.00 10.43 5.39 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. b—Halfyear. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal years to 
October 31, 1941 and 1942, 
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VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 


FROM WASHINGTON 


WAR CABINET? “We are en- 
tering a phase of the war effort” says 
the President, “when we must stream- 
line our activities, avoid duplication 
and overlapping, eliminate interde- 
partmental friction, make decisions 
with dispatch, and keep both our 
military machine and our essential 
civilian economy running in time 
and at high speed.” To accomplish 
these purposes, a new super-agency 
has been created, the Office of War 
Mobilization, under former Econom- 
ic Stabilizer Byrnes. ‘“Home-Front 
President Byrnes” will consult and 
advise with (but need not be guided 
by) a committee of War Secretary 
Stimson, Navy Secretary Knox, Mu- 
nitions Assignment Board Chairman 
Hopkins, WPB Chief Nelson, and his 
own successor as Economic Stabilizer, 
Fred M. Vinson. 
i 
“The committee has been purpose- 
ly kept small,” the President explains, 
“so that it can function most effec- 
tively.” 


STRONG PRESSURE has long 
been building up for such an agency, 
from the Truman, Toland and other 
Congressional groups, in turn reflect- 
ing pressure from “back home”; and 
if one had not been created by ex- 
ecutive order, it almost certainly 
would have developed by legislation, 
with perhaps hampering statutory re- 
strictions. In contrast with the small 
Committee on War Mobilization, the 
former “super-agency” and still-ex- 
istent ESB had none of the present 
members, but included the Treasury, 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor 
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Secretaries; the WMC, FRB, OPA, 
NWLB and Budget Bureau Chiefs, 
and two representatives each of labor, 
management and farmers. 


Taking over, OWM Chief Byrnes 


believes the new agency “would save 
the President many burdens. His 
time must be devoted largely to the 
war. We have a Government with 
so many agencies and the office pro- 
vides a place where they can be 
brought together.” 


POSTWAR AIMS recently sum- 
marized by Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles are regarded as car- 
rying considerable authority. They 
include (1) a United Nations army 
of occupation to maintain peace, (2) 
an international tribunal to settle 
controversies, (3) international out- 
lawry of certain armaments and in- 
spection of all national armaments, 
(4) technical bodies for economic 
cooperation and raising living stand- 
ards, (5) equal sovereignty of large 
and small states and preparation for 
the freedom and self-government of 
all peoples who desire their liberty “as 
soon as they are able to assume that 
right,” and (6) equality of human 
rights and opportunity. 


Mr. Welles regards these as “car- 
dinal principles,’ rather than as a 
complete postwar “blueprint,” which 
he believes would be premature at 
this time. 


OPA WRITHES under one of 


the most concentrated attacks from 
many directions ever centered upon 
a government agency. In a recent 
defense of its record and policies, 
Chief Brown observes “From where 
the Price Administrator sits, it is 
clear that to be good for one, a rule 
must be good for all and that one 
man’s price is another man’s cost.” 
This, as we see it, is the very founda- 


tion stone upon which much of its 
opposition is erected. “Price roll- 
backs,” for example, now all the rage 
with OPA anti-inflation schemers, 
only serve to accentuate ultradiscrim-. 
inatory squeezes between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, for which the 
“solution” of huge subsidies out of 
the public treasury can hardly be ex- 
pected to attain popularity with the 
taxpayer. 


There is less opposition to such 
subsidies as war measures, however, 
than as inflation control false-faces; 
this seemed to be Food Administra- 
tor Davis’ viewpoint in recent tes- 
timony before a Congressional com- 
mittee. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Recent official pronounce- 
ments of greatly improved anti-sub- 
marine warfare carry the ring of con- 
viction. . . . Whether Italy has an 
empire after the war may depend 
upon how quickly she yields. . . . Sud- 
denness of OWM creation may tie 
in with impending Roosevelt-Church- 
ill-Stalin meeting. . . . Martinique 
may board the Allied bandwagon 
upon union of the De Gaulle and 
Giraud factions, following the Alex- 
andria fleet. . . . Ultimate choice of 
an Allied super-commander in Europe 
appears to be between Generals Alex- 
ander and Marshall. . . . Shifting 
opinions are seen among former 
military unconvertibles toward at 
least entertainment of the notion 
bombing may win the war. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Vitamin Variety 

The druggists-grocers contest over 
the proper place to buy vitamins has 
finally broken out in the open—Ma- 
jor Vitamins, Inc., is featuring eight 
reasons “Why You Should Buy Vita- 
mins at Your Grocery,” and McKes- 
son & Robbins is countering with 
“Why the Vitamin Business Should 
Be Kept in the Drug Stores.” ... 
White Laboratories will introduce a 
“Vitamin A & D Ointment” for treat- 
ing cutaneous burns, skin ulcerations 
and flesh wounds—it is said to re- 
duce infection, promote quick heal- 
ing and permit the patient to return 
to activity with a minimum of lost 
time. . . . Emulsions Process Cor- 
poration has been granted a patent on 
a new method which extracts vita- 
mins from yeast cells in much the 
same way as producing “puffed” 
breakfast foods—a vacuum explosion 
does the trick. . . . A vegetable spray 
for “vitamizing’” Victory Gardens 
will be offered by Burgess Seed Com- 
pany in the form of cartridges which 
can be inserted on the end of any 
garden hose—one cartridge will vita- 
mize 1,500 square feet of garden... . 


By Weston Smith 


Hat Corporation of America has 
created a new “vitamin” to popularize 
its new “Dobbs Panaire”’ straw hats 
—it is “Vitamin S” for Smart Styl- 
ing. 


Synthetics 


Two leading synthetics will be sub- 
jected to continuous collegiate re- 
search—B. F. Goodrich Company 
has opened a laboratory at Kent 
(Ohio) State University to study 
synthetic rubber, while American 
Viscose Corporation has established 
a rayon fellowship at Pennsylvania 
State College to find new methods 
for the care of synthetic fabrics... . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass has been 
granted a patent on a new type of 
plastic made from casein (milk) and 
a glycerol ester of levulinic acid—it 
is said to be both inexpensive and 
versatile... . Synthetic catsup is next 
now that the J. B. Robinson Com- 
pany has found to make this condi- 
ment without tomatoes. ... A new 
line of substitute wrinkle finishes, con- 
taining no chinawood oil, has been 
developed by Maas & Waldstein and 
will be available without priority. 


Tl save it 
for special ¥ 
occasions! 


SCHENLEY 


ROYAL RESERVE 


What a treat... 


60% grain neutral spirits. Blended whiskey, 86 proof. 4. Y. Cc. 


Glass Glossary 


The radically new type of lens 
glass, produced by American Optical 
Company without sand as an ingredi- 


ent, is actually made from a com- 


bination of popular household rem- 
edies: boric acid (eyewash), zinc 
oxide (ointment) and aluminum hy- 
droxide (indigestion remedy)... . 
A new process of cold molding and 
subsequent fusing has enabled Corn- 
ing Glass Works to utilize standard 
glass compositions in making 
threaded, grooved and holed insula- 
tors for mounting blocks and coil 
forms in radio sets—advantages are 
minimum frequency drift and neg- 
ligible moisture absorption. . . . Heavy 
plate glass for replacing steel plates 
in testing purposes is being produced 
by Cadillac Glass Conipany in degrees 
of accuracy up to 0.0002 of an inch. 

. Movable glassbrick walls are next, 
now that a new variety of wood strips 
and wedges have been designed to 
mount the bricks—walls can be quick- 
ly assembled or removed like office 
partitions. . . . Newest in transparent 
glass clocks tells time by means of 
hands which seem to float in midair— 
this innovation of the Etalage Re- 
clame Corporation is the most un- 
usual version of an electric clock yet 
developed. 


Beverage Banter 


To correct the impression that 
“Postum Cereal” is not a breakfast 
food, General Foods has restyled the 
container to emphasize that it is a 
beverage—featured is the fact that the 
regular grind “Makes 60 Cups” (boil, 
percolate or drip), while the “In- 
stant” will make 100 cups... . Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale is said to be inter- 
ested in acquiring the Italian Vin- 
yard Company, makers of “Guasti 


Wines”—along the same line Hiram 


Walker-Gooderham & Worts is re- 
ported as also buying a California 
winery... 


. National Dairy Products, 
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through its Kraft Cheese division, 
will soon start national distribution 
of a new cereal beverage called “‘Vita- 
malt.” ... To focus attention on rum 
as a summer mixer, Schenley has 
adopted the theme “Nothing Takes 
the Place of Bacardi.” 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


A new spray for killing poison ivy 
and other noxious weeds will soon 
be made available by duPont—known 
as ammonium sulfamate, the im- 
proved herbicide is both non-poison- 
ous and fireproof. . . . Both Mont- 


gomery Ward and Sears, Roebuck 
are testing a “charge account” busi- 
ness in their mail order divisions—of- 
fering of large scale credit plans, how- 
ever, may be deferred for the dura- 
tion. . . . A greatly simplified air- 
conditioning system for small homes 
and one which may be quickly and 
easily installed in existing structures 
has been patented by General Mo- 
tors—the complicated system of ducts 
in conventional air-conditioners is 
eliminated, for the new unit utilizes 
the halls and stairways of the house, 
distributing cooled air from the attic. 


DRAB POSTWAR OUTLOOK 
FOR MACHINE TOOLS? 


tools manufactured since 
the beginning of the war in 
1939 are estimated to be equivalent 
to the normal demand through 1965, 
based upon average demand for the 
twenty years between wars. Projec- 
tions of probable postwar require- 
ments vary; there can be no exact 
measurement of the extent to which 
the industry has “mortgaged” its fu- 
ture. One of the more conservative 
guesses is that of the general man- 


ager of the National Machine Tool 


Builders’ Association who recently 
stated that machine tool builders have 
anticipated at least ten years of post- 
war markets. 

In general, machine tools manufac- 
tured for the war effort are not “ex- 
pendable.” Some types wear out 
more quickly than others. But much 
of the vastly expanded output of the 
past few years has a long life ex- 
pectancy and is adaptable to both war 
and peace uses. One manufacturer 
estimates that his company alone has 
produced enough lathes to satisfy or- 
dinary peacetime requirements for 
the next quarter of a century. Trade 
association studies indicate that “well 
over 90 per cent of the machine tools 
built in the last four years, when the 
time comes, can be turned immediate- 
ly towards peacetime production.” 
Despite intensive use in war manu- 
facturing, it appears that many gen- 
eral purpose tools will have ten to 
twenty years useful life remaining 
when the war ends. : 

Productive capacity has been great- 
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ly increased and the peak of demand 
has already passed. Some companies 
have begun to change over to direct 
production of war materials such as 
ammunition components, and parts 
of Diesel engines and airplanes. But 
the volume is relatively small, and 
latecomers in these fields are at a dis- 
advantage. 

All in all, it would seem that the 
industry faces a very gloomy outlook. 
But in this situation, as in many 
others, it is dangerous to jump to 
the obvious conclusion. The magni- 
tude of postwar problems is not to 
be minimized, but it would be falla- 
cious to assume that all of the stocks 
in this group should be sold. 

Dividend policies have been very 
conservative; financial positions are 
strong. Market appraisals are low; 
in many instances stocks are selling 
for only two to three times 1942 net 
income per share. Substantial earn- 
ings have been reported despite heavy 
excess profits taxes and large deduc- 
tions for postwar contingencies and 
other reserve accounts. 

Claims for special consideration are 
delaying completion of renegotiation 
and all 1942 reports are subject to 
readjustment. The machine tool in- 
dustry has a particularly strong argu- 
ment for leniency; its postwar posi- 
tion will depend in large part upon 
its ability to accumulate reserves. 
Liberal settlements in renegotiation 
proceedings, changes in the law cov- 
ering such negotiations, or broaden- 
ing of tax legislation to facilitate ac- 


Renegotiation 


of War Contracts 


will consider 
shortly the proposed 
changes in the Renego- 
tiation Act 

Write for descriptive 

form outlining special 


coverage of this par- 
ticular subject. 


10 INDEPENDENCE AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
June 2, 1943 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on June 15, 1943 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1943. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.25 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on June 15, 1943 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1943. 
Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 


DO YOU RECOGNIZE 
ONE OF THESE SIGNS 2 


IF YOU DO, you are ready to know their true 
secret meaning in the divine or Cosmic world. 
A new private and Sealed Book will be sent te 
you without cost, explaining how the ancient 
sages used these signs as keys to unlock the 
forces of the universe. Just state which sign 
you recognize and address your letter to: 
{Scribe X.D.H. 


The ROSICRUCIANS {[AMORC]) 
San Jose, California 
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especially helpful to machine tool 
builders. 

Even if there is no change in the 
statutes, provisions of the 1942 Rev- 
enue Act will be helpful in difficult 
postwar years (possibly sooner, if 
earnings should show a sharp decline 
before the end of hostilities). A com- 
pany showing earnings less than the 
EPT exemption base, or an operat- 
ing loss, may recover excess profits 
taxes paid in the two preceding years 
up to the amount of the unused EPT 
credit. 

In addition to the durable large 
tools which are likely to be a drug 
on the market in future years, numer- 
ous companies normally derive a large 
part of their earnings from small 
tools, parts and attachments, such as 
dies, jigs, taps, drills, reamers, metal- 
cutting saws, etc. Some of these wear 
out quickly; others are replaced fre- 
quently because of changes in design 
in the automobile, aircraft and other 
industries which are important cus- 
tomers. A good demand for such 
tools is expected in the reconversion 
period. | 


COMMITMENTS JUSTIFIED? 


Companies with important repre- 
sentation in this division of the in- 
dustry include Ex-Cell-O, National 
Acme, Niles-Bement-Pond and L. S. 
Starrett. Moderate commitments in 
stocks of this type appear justified. 
The future for manufacturers of 
heavy machinery, such as Bullard, is 
more difficult to visualize, but they 
may find postwar conditions less dif- 
ficult than expected. There are pos- 
sibilities in the development of new 
products and export markets which 
could ameliorate the situation arising 
from the prospective glut of second 
hand machine tools. 


cumulation of reserve funds would be 


“ST. PAULS” 
VS 
“MOPS” 


Circular upon request 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE. WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Telephone: HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310 


eg of the better quality rails 
and utilities reached new highs; 
high grade issues were generally firm. 
With the exception of a few issues 
such as American & Foreign Power 
5s, secondary bonds showed a de- 
cided reactionary trend. Seaboard 
Air Line bonds dropped several 
points on publication of the special 
master’s reorganization plan and most 
of the speculative rails were lower. 


RUSSIAN BONDS 


The gradual smoothing out of 
ideological controversies between So- 
viet Russia and the United Nations 
has found its reflection in renewed 
strength in Imperial Russian bonds. 
These obligations were repudiated by 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics by the famous decree of February 
3, 1918 which stated: “All Govern- 
ment obligations assumed by the Ad- 
ministration of the Russian bourge- 
oisie are hereby declared null and 
void.” 

This statement was repeated in the 
decree with reference to foreign obli- 
gations and supplemented by the 
phrase “unconditionally and without 
exception.”” This is the kind of strong 
language which one would expect 
during the first phases of any revolu- 
tionary movement. And soon some 
modifications were made. At the 
Genoa and Hague Conferences held 
in the years immediately after World 
War I the Russian Government de- 
clared its willingness to recognize 
Russia’s prewar debts. But the West- 
ern Governments at that time deeply 
distrusted Russia and refused to con- 
sider its proposals. 

That status lasted practically until 
World War II brought Russia into 
the camp of the United Nations. 
Stalin’s recent concession in the mat- 
ter of the Comintern has given hope 
that a settlement of the Imperial Rus- 
sian debt also may become possible. 
The total of this debt including ac- 
crued interest was computed as of 
June 3, 1941, at $410 million which 
is a rather small amount if compared 
with the Lend-Lease help already ex- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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tended to Russia and which up to 
March this year had attained a total 
of some $3 billion. However, to what 
extent, if any, the hopes of the specu- 
lators in Imperial Russian bonds will 
be fulfilled is impossible to forecast at 
the present time because of the lack 
of any indication of concrete commit- 
ments of the Russian Government in 


respect to these obligations. 


COLUMBIA G. & E. 5s 


On July 1, 1943, the entire amount 
of outstanding Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric debenture 5s, April 15, 1952 and 
$10.3 million of the May 1, 1952 issue 
will be redeemed at 102 at the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York. 
This development is another step in 
the management’s plan to bring the 
physical and corporate setup within 
the integration and simplification pro- 
visions of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. Giving effect to this 
action, debt has been reduced 26.4 
per cent since January 1, 1942 witha 
consequent saving in interest charges 
of approximately $1.4 million. Sub- 
sequently, the corporation’s debt will 
amount to $76.9 million of which 
$44.9 million is represented by the 
debenture 5s, 1961. The program has 
been facilitated by the sale of western 
subsidiaries, liquidation of Columbia 


Oil & Gasoline and settlement of that 


company’s interest in Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line. 
As a result of this action, the basic 
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position of the debenture 5s, 1961 has 
been improved. While not of the 
highest investment grade, they appear 
sufficiently well protected to warrant 
commitments for diversified port- 
folios. 


TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE‘ BONDS 


Earnings of the Triborough Bridge 
Authority, operating several highway 
bridges in the New York metropoli- 
tan area, have been severely affected 
by gasoline rationing and travel re- 
strictions, and have been insufficient 
to cover bond interest requirements 
since the beginning of 1943. Unlike 
the Port of New York Authority 
(operator of the Holland Tunnel, 
George Washington Bridge, etc.), 
the facilities were not in operation for 
a sufficiently long period before the 
war to permit the accumulation of 
large reserves. Furthermore, the Tri- 
borough Authority’s bridges have a 
much smaller proportion of truck and 
other essential traffic. 

A plan has been presented which, 
if accepted by holders of two-thirds 
of the bonds, will avert default of 
August 1 interest, and permit bond 
interest payments to continue in fu- 
ture years, assuming that war condi- 
tions do not last beyond 1947. Sev- 
eral amendments are proposed, in- 
cluding authority to defer minimum 
sinking fund payments and to ad- 
vance amounts for debt service from 
operating or operating reserve funds. 


JOHN E. ZIMMERMANN 


Edward Zimmermann, chair- 
man of the board of directors and 
former president of the United Gas 
Improvement Company, died May 30. 
An advocate of State rather than Fed- 
eral regulation of utilities, he con- 
tinued his opposition to the SEC and 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935 even after his company 
filed with the Commission last De- 
cember a plan which virtually dis- 
solves the system. Born in Buenos 
Aires 69 years ago, Mr. Zimmermann 
was a student at the University of 
Pennsylvania when the Spanish 
American war broke out, and served 
in Puerto Rico as an interpreter for 
the Army. 

He left the presidency of Day & 
Zimmermann, Inc., engineering con- 
sultants, to become president of UGI 
in 1929, serving until 1940 when he 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors. 
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Convertible Preferreds and 
Their Conversion Features 


(Part 1) 


ip is the first part of a statistical compilation which covers all 
convertible preferred issues which are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange (except those of companies in receivership). Obviously not 
intended as recommendations, these tabulations are presented for their 
factual value to the investor. The remainder of the list will follow later. 


(Prices: Pfd. and Com.) CONVERSION FEATURE 


Allegheny Corporation $2.50 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 10 
(Pfd., 21; Com., 2) shares of common. 


Amalgamated Leather 6% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 6 shares of 
(Pfd., 24; Com., 2) common. 


American Chain & Cable 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 3% shares 
(Pfd., 112; Com., 24) of common through Sept. 15, 1946. 


American Hide & Leather 6% (par $50) cumulative, convertible into 5 shares 
(Pfd., 39; Com., 4) of common. 


American Investment 5% ($50 par) cumulative, convertible into 3% shares of 
(Pfd., 42: Com., 5) common. 


American Rolling Mill 442% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2.22 shares 
(Pfd., 65; Com., 14) of common through July 15, 1943; thereafter into 
2.11 shares through July 15, 1945; thereafter into 2 

shares through July 15, 1947. 


American Zine, Lead & Smelting $5 prior (par $25) cumulative, convertible 
(Pfd., 55; Com., 6) into 4 shares of common. 


Armour of Ulinois $6 prior (no par) cumulative, convertible into 6 shares of 
(Pfd., 70; Com., 5) common. 


Atlantic Refining 4% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2.22 shares of 
(Pfd., 109; Com., 27) common. 


Atlas Powder 5% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible on any preferred dividend 
(Pfd., 119; Com., 62) payment date into 14% shares of common. 


Bangor & Aroostook 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 2 shares of 
(Pfd., 55; Com. 11) common upon following cash payments; $10 through 
July 1, 1946; $20 thereafter. 


Burlington Mills $2.75 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 2.38 shares of 
(Pfd., 107; Com., 29) common. 


Butler Brothers 5% (par $30) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of com- 
(Pfd., 24; Com., 9) mon through Dec. 1, 1946; thereafter into 14 shares. 


Chicago Pneumatie Tool $2.50 (no par) cumulative, convertible in 134 shares 
(Pfd., 53; Com., 19) of common. 


Chicago Pneumatie Tool $3 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares 
(Pfd., 41; Com., 19) of common. 


Collins & Aikman 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible in 1% shares of 
(Pfd., 111; Com., 25) common. 


Commercial Credit 44% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1.54 shares 
(Pfd., 106; Com., 40) of common. 


Commercial Investment Trust $4.25 (no par) cumulative, convertible into 1% 
(Pfd., 110; Com., 44) shares of common. 


Consolidation Coal 5% (par $100) non-cumulative, convertible into 4 shares 
(Pfd. 64; Com., 15) of common. 


Copperweld Steel 5% ($50 par) cumulative, convertible into 2.22 shares of 
(Pfd., 48 Com., 13) common through July 3, 1944, and decreasing amounts 
thereafter through July 31, 1948. 


Crane Company 5% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 1% shares of 
(Pfd., 106; Com., 20) en through June 15, 1947; thereafter into 1% 
shares. 


Cuban-American Sugar 54%% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 7 shares 
(Pfd., 110; Com., 12) of common. 


Curtiss-Wright $2 Class “A’’ (par $1) non-cumulative, convertible into com- 
(Ci. “A,” 363 Coma.,. 8) mon shares for share. 


Dixie Cup (formerly Dixie-Vortex) $2.50 Class “A” (no par) cumulative, con- 
(Cl. “A,” 42; Com., 14) vertible into common share for share. 


Federated Department Stores 44% (par $100) cumulative, convertible into 
(Pfd., 90; Com., 21) 13/7 shares of common through Oct. 1, 1944. 


Follansbee Steel 5% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 3 shares of com- 
(Pfd., 40 Com., 8) mon. 


Fruehauf Trailer 5% ($100 par) cumulative, convertible into 2.77 sh 
(Pfd., 104; Com., 28) common. 


Gaylord Container Corp. 5%% cumulative ($50 par), convertible into 2 shares 
(Pfd., 51; Com., 13) of common. 


General Cable $4 Class “‘A’”’ (no par) non-cumulative, convertible into 2 
(Cl. “A,” 17; Com., 7) of common. e into 2 shares 
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American Viscose Corporation 


Data revised to June 2, 1943 50 Earnings and Price Range (VIS) 
Incorporated: 1922, Delaware, as successor to 40 
American Viscose Co., Incorporated in Penn- 30 sth 
sylvania in 1910. Office: 362 Delaware Trust 20 PRICE RANGE cS 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting: 10 
First Monday in May. Number of stock- 0 $6 


holders: (December 31, 1941): Preferred, 


BARNEO PER 


3,419; common, 14,661. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
*Preferred stock 5% cum....... 246,294 DEFICIT per snare | 
Common stock ($14 par)....... 1,720,443 shs 1935 36 37°38 ‘39 ‘40 “41 1942 


*$100 par, redeemable at $115. 2 


Business: Largest U. S. producer of rayon yarn and rayon 
staple fibre by the viscose process. Also manufactures acetate 
staple fibre and some “Vinyon” synthetic yarns. Capacity is 
around 200 million pounds annually. 

Management: Competent and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, $50.8 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $8.8 million; 
marketable securities $25.7 million, U. S. tax notes $14.5 mil- 
lion. Book value of common, $52.60 per share. 

Dividend Record: Information on old common (privately 
owned) incomplete. Present common paying at $2 annual rate 
since issuance in mid-1941. 

Outlook: Industry’s long term growth is expected to con- 
tinue after the war, and this unit will doubtless maintain a 
leading position in the field. 

Comment: Preferred has investment attributes; common is 
a better than average p4rticipation in the growing rayon 
industry. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Year’s 

am: Mar. 31 June 30 30 31 Dividends Price Range 
$0.88 1.03 1.29 3.92 $1.00 F29%—23% 

0.40 0.71 1.43 


$3.20 2.00 32%—22 
71.00 743%—32 


*On present common. Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange August 4. §Not available. 
tIncluding 67 cents postwar credit. {To Jure 2 


Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines 


Checker Cab Manufacturing Corp. 
»sEamings and Price Range (CHC) 


Data revised to June 2, 1943 4 =i 


Incorporated: 1923, New Jersey. Office: 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in July at 15 Exchange 


= PRICE MANSE 


Place, Jersey City, N. J. Number of stock- ° EARNEO PER SHARE 

holders: about 800. $8 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 108,361 shs OSFiCIT $4 


1935 36 ‘37°38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Manufactures taxicabs and controls Parmelee 
Transportation Co., the largest taxicab operating company in 
the industry, which through its subsidiaries operates taxicabs 
in the principal cities of the U. S. Since early 1942 the com- 
pany’s facilities have been devoted to war production. 

Management: Headed by Morris Markin, sole owner of a 
company which holds the controlling interest. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1942, 
$1.5 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $599,236. Book value of 
stock $34.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Only payments have been $4.20 in 1930 
and 45 cents in 1931. 

Outlook: Results of shift to war production were not regis- 
tered in 1942 net, but more satisfactory returns are indicated 
for 1943 and the duration. Peace will probably see the return 
of keen competition in both the manufacturing and operation 
of taxicabs with cyclically irregular operating results. 

Comment: Unsatisfactory earnings record necessitates a 
speculative rating for the stock. : 


EARNINGS, RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
$1.84 $3.52 $0.57 $0.83 *$6.00 69%—22% 
1987 D1.02 DO.83 D0.69 D0.3 D2.84 48 —5 
D0.70 D0.61 D0.54 DO0.87 D2.72 12%— 6 
D0.75 D0.76 D0.63 D1.33 D3.47 21%— 6% 
D1.01 2.65 3.12 6.01 294%4—10% 
| ee 1.23 0.64 0.37 D0.99 1.25 18 — 5% 
D0.74 DO0.01 0.96 D0.11 0.10 9%— 5% 


*After surtax of 76 cents. tTo June 2. 


Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 


Data revised to June 2, 1943 Earnings and Price Range (AGW) 


Incorporated: 1908, Maine, as successor of 40 Tans eee 
Consolidated Steamship Lines. Office: Pier 30 | 
13, East River, New York, N. Y. Annual 20 


meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April at Eliot, 10 
Me. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1940): Preferred and common, around 1,500. 
Capitalization: Long-Term Debt.*$5,964,033 $10 
tPreferred stock 5% non-cum.... 76,000 shs 
Common stock ($1 par).......... 150;000 shs a 


1935 36 °37°38 °39 ‘40 ‘41 1942. 


*Including $2,134,533 U. S. Gov't loans. 
$100 par; redeemable at par. 

Business: Subsidiaries normally operate coastwise freight 
and passenger steamship service between New York and Bos- 
ton, and Mexico, Cuba and the West Indies. Sugar, fruits, 
vegetables and cotton are important cargoes. Owns 6 passen- 
ger-cargo vessels aggregating 37,337 gross tons, 20 freighters 
totaling 99,545 tons, etc. 

-Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $3.1 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $1.8 million, receiv- 
ables from Gov’t $4.7 million. Book value of common, $89.86. 

Dividend Record: Regular and partial preferred payments 
1916-21, 1928-31, 1936, regular 1940 to date. Common dividends 
1917-21, 1930, $3 year-end in 1941-42. 

Outlook: Company is benefiting from huge wartime ocean 
traffic and insurance recoveries from ship losses that mate- 
rially exceed written-down book values; normal revenues re- 
flect eastern seaboard and U. S.-Caribbean trade. 

Comment: Shares are “war baby” speculations. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
>. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends 


Price Range 
$1.70 D$0.60 $1.66 D$6.82 D$406 31%—11 
i937 93 D1.96 D0.56 D4.85 D5.44 29 — 
D1.61 D3.81 D1.08 D2.71 D9.21 8%— 4% 
D0.30 D1.73 DO.09 D3.80 D5.92 sane 26%— 5% 
D1.06 D1.05 D0.77 0.14 D2.74 22%— 8% 
9.47 2.36 6.29 D2.75 15.37 $3.00 45%4—13% 
> DO0.57 3.14 2.87 15.84 *21.28 3.00 34 —16% 


*No excess profits tax liability admitted; hence no postwar refund. To June 2 


Earnings and Price Range (NAS) 
Data revised to June 2, 1943 = 9 9 
Incorporated: 1922, New York. Office: Green- 15 —,- 
wich, Conn. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 


PRICE RANGE 


nesday in April. Number of stockholders 7 

(April 1, 1941): approximately 1,000. } 

Capitalization: Funded debt........ $465,000 


DEFICIT PER GHARE 


1935 36 ‘37°38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


*Mortgage notes payable quarterly to Sept. 
1, 1951. All of which are held in treasury. 


Business: Prints and publishes periodicals, among them 
Vogue and House and Garden. Also does large job printing 
for other magazine publishers, including The New Yorker, 
Nation’s Business and Field and Stream. General Foods, 
Coca-Cola and other .large users of printed matter are com- 
mercial customers. Also manufactures and sells paper dress 
patterns. 

Management: Well regarded and experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital Deecmber 31, 1942, 
$1.7 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $923,016. Book value of 
common, $8.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying common payments 1923-31. None 
thereafter until January, 1941, when 25 cents was paid. 

Outlook: No improvement in volume of advertising in 
company’s Own magazines is anticipated for the duration, 
but job printing revenues should hold up well, and pattern 
business prospects are bright. 

Comment: Shares carry the speculative risks typical of pub- 
lishing equities in general. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE mer OF COMMON: 


Yea 

Qu. ended Mar. 31 30 Dec. 31 Total, Dividends 
$0.21 $0.05 $0.1 None 15%— 
0.49 0:34 DO0.05 “37 None 19%— 
BOBS... weve 0.65 DO.24 0.26 0.01 0.68 None 9%— 3% 

A 0.68 D0.1 0.10 DO0.04 0.63 None 85%— 5 
1940........ 0.59 D0.31 0.32 0.20 0.80 None 64%— 2 
0.55 DO0.13 0.4 D0.13 0.69 $0.25 
0.19 D0. 0.30 0.24 0.46 0.40 3%— 1 
1948..... 0.72 aes ‘ 70.50 §10%— 2% 


*1940 and later years exclude foreign subsidiaries. tPayable June 30. §To June 2. 


é (For additional Factographs please turn to page 22. 
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RAIL WAGE 


Concluded from page 7 


be continued in the last half of 1943. 
The relatively minor effect of the 1943 
wage increase on this year’s earnings 
is a less important consideration than 
the possibility of progressive ad- 
vances in operating costs in future 
years. If we are to face the prospect 
of a prolonged upward spiral in wages 
and prices, with no compensatory ad- 
justments in railroad rates, railroad 
earnings will eventually show a sub- 
tantial decline, despite tax offsets and 
the probability that traffic volume will 
continue at high levels for a long 
time to come. 

Wage developments in the railroad 
and coal industries constitute a pos- 
sibly crucial test of the Administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation controls. A com- 
plete breakdown and resultant accel- 
eration of the inflationary spiral might 
place the railroads in a difficult posi- 
tion a year or two hence, since pro- 
posals for rate increases would meet 
strenuous opposition. Some degree 
of inflation is inevitable in wartime; 
the question of how far it will go is 
vital, not only for the railroads, but 
for all industry. Fortunately, the ma- 
jority of the important railroad com- 
panies are in a position where they 
can absorb a large measure of in- 
creased operating expenses and still 
show good earnings. 


NEWS AND OPINIO 


Concluded from page 9 


Park & Tilford Cc 


Quoted around 27, shares are not 
readily marketable and there is often 
a considerable gap between bid and 
asked prices. Although company has 
several distilleries, its principal rev- 
enues still come normally from whole- 
saling and retailing imported and do- 
nestic whiskies and wines. The busi- 
ness has entered its tenth successive 
profitable year with a first-quarter 
net of $1.53 vs. 82 cents per share 
on the common stock, after a 1942 
net of $3.58 vs. $2.93 in 1941. As 
against last year’s $27.9 million vs. 
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$17.5 million sales, inventories to- 
talled $8.6 million vs. $8.2 million. 
No common dividends can be paid 
while any of $4.3 million long-term or 
$1.1 million short-term notes are out- 
standing. 


Reynolds Metals C. 

Price of 11% generously discounts 
last year’s subnormal net; good post- 
war potentialities. (Single 50-cent 
Dec. div. yields 4.3%.) Recently-re- 
ported 1942 sales were $86.1 million 
vs. $48.6 million in 1941. Of a re- 
sulting $9.61 vs. $5.17 per share 
(after invisible costs of a major tran- 
sition in the business), no less than 
$4.32 vs. 28 cents was charged off to 
special amortization of war facilities, 
and income taxes absorbed $4.22 vs. 
$2.36. Thus there was left but $1.07 
vs. $2.53 per share, with the former 
figure subject to renegotiation. Rey- 
nolds is now operating three bauxite 
mines and 35 plants producing alum- 
inum and other war products. It will 
be surprising indeed if, particularly 
after the first quarter, this year’s net 
fails substantially to exceed last 
year’s. 


PENNSY WORKING 
CAPITAL GAINS 
$46 MILLION 


uring the twelvemonth ended last 
March, current assets of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad rose to $323.1 mil- 
lion from $189.1 million as against 
an increase in current liabilities to 
$208 million from $120.3 million, net 
working capital thus climbing to 
$115.1 million from $68.8 million. 
The relatively unimportant March 
quarter of 1943 returned a net of 52 
cents per share on the capital stock 
as against a revised net loss of 3 cents 
per share a year before. Last year’s 
final net equalled $7.70 vs. $3.98 per 
share in 1941, 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
OMITTED THIS WEEK 


The articles: “An Oil Group in 
Good Position” and “Paint Com- 
panies Have Good Long Term Out- 
look,” which were originally sched- 
uled for this issue will appear in the 
June 16 issue. 


WHAT WE 
WILL DO 
FOR YOU 


WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 
(a) prepare a definite program 
ased upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, in- 

creased income, or both; 

analyze the portfolio already 
established; 

tell you how to recast it so as 

to bring it into line with cur- 

rent business and investment 
prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 

advise you, if your resources 

are entirely in cash, how to 

inaugurate your program; 
tell you instantly when each 
new step in your program is 
necessary; 

(f) keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an ac- 
curate transcript of your in- 
vestment position; 

(g) furnish monthly comments on 
your program and your prog- 
ress; 

(h) provide full consultation 
privileges, in person, by mail, 
or by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem you may 
have. 


Mail us a list of your securities at once and 
let us explain how our Personalized Super- 
visory Service will point the way to better 
investment results. 
Please indicate the original cost of each item, 
the year bought, and your objectives. 

You incur no obligation 


[FINANCIAL WORLD| 
'RESEARCH BUREAU | 


| 86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. | 


| Please explain (without obligation to me) I 
how Continuous Supervision will aid me. f 


(b) 


| My Objective: | 
| Income [] Capital Enhancement [J | 
| (or) Both 
June 9 i 
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Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd. 


= Earnings and Price Range (HA) 

Data revised to June 2, 1943 4g NEM YORE CURE EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1916, Ontario, as consolidation 30 PRICE RANGE 
of three gold mining companies. Offices: 20 o o 
Timmins, Ontario; 602 Royal Bank Building, 10 7 
Toronto. Annual meeting: At call of direc- 0 
tors. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1940): 11,955. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($5 4,920,000 1935 36 '37°38 ‘40 ‘41 1949 


Business: One of the largest Canadian gold producers with 
principal holdings in the Porcupine District, Ontario, produc- 
ing about 1.9 million tons of ore a year. Output is sold di- 
rectly to the Canadian Government. Also is developing cop- 
per properties in Ontario. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position (in Canadian currency): Satisfactory. 
Working capital December 31, 1942, $3.1 million; ratio, 3.2-to- 
1; cash, $1.1 million. Book value of capital stock, $6.92. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts each year 
since organization. Present 65-cent regular rate (5 cents 
every four weeks) since 1929, with extras each year, 1930-1941. 

Outlook: Although mining costs are higher than average, 
company can exercise considerable flexibility of operations. 
For the duration status will continue to reflect exigencies of 
an emergency economy. 

Comment: Capital stock is unusually well situated for a 
gold mining issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK: 


N. Y. Curb 
Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total ¢Dividends Price Range 
ORS $0.63 $0.52 $1.11 $1.10 17.50—13.12 
0.55 0.62 1.05 1.10 5%— 9 
0.57 0.58 1.15 1.10 15%—11% 
0.51 0.64 1.15 1.10 9 
0.60 0.57 1.17 1.10 12 — 5% 
eae 0.52 0.53 1.05 1.10 13%— 9.80 
0.46 0.45 0.91 0.6 7%— 


“All figures except price range are in Canadian currency; earnings are before 
depletion. Less 5% non-resident tax to May 20, 1941; thereafter 15%. tITo June 2. 


The Long Bell Lumber Corporation 


Data revised to June 2, 1943 5 Earnings and Price Range (LQ) 


ncorporated: 1924, Maryland, to acquire 
usiness originally established in 1875. 1 
Office: The R i — 


; . A. Long Building, Kansas 10 
City, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednes- 5 py es 
day in April. Number of stockholders: te) 
(December 31, 1940): about 4,100. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 


“Class A stock $4 cum. participating Not Avevlable 
Class B stock (no par)........... 542,384 shs 1935 36 ‘37°38 °39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


*“B”’ distributions and ‘‘A’’ participations depend upon earned surplus since 1925. 

Business: A holding company with certificates of beneficial 
interest for 100,780 common shares (51%) of Long Bell Lumber 
Co., equivalent to 17/100 of a share for each of its own class 
“A” shares; this is its sole asset. The subsidiary is engaged 
in practically all phases of the lumber industry. 

Management: Experienced, but handicapped by fundamental 
industry conditions. 

Financial Position: Because of company’s nature, a break- 
down of working capital position is not feasible. Book value 
of class B stock, nil. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Regular class A payments from 1925 
to 1927; none thereafter. Accumulations were $63 in June, 
1943. Nothing ever paid on class B. 

Outlook: Reflecting increased demand and improved prices 
incident to direct and indirect war activity, subsidiary earn- 
ings have improved in recent years. Calling of the operating 
company’s preferred stock on July 1, 1943, places its common 
stock in position to receive dividends. This would in turn 
provide some income for the parent company’s class A shares. 
Merger with subsidiary would be logical. 

Comment: Statistical position of the highly speculative 
class “A” shares has improved. 


PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Price Range: 
8% 10% 5% 6% 4% 3% 7% tlm 
3% 2% 2% 2 2 1% 2% 


*Income account of parent company not made available. fTo June 2. 
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Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


Data revised to June 2, 1943 soEarnings and Price Range (TUH) 
Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, as consolidation 


YCRK CURE EXCHANGE 
of Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America and 40 


American Chatillon Corp. incorporated in TT 
1920 and 1928, respectively 


30 
| 
. Office: 2 Park PRICE, RANGE 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: 10 —] 


First Monday in May, Number of stock- 0 TARNED PER SHARE 

holders (December 31, 1940): Preferred, 245; 2 

class A, 1,387; common, 2,434. 

Capitalization: Funded debt... $4,740,000 
referred stoc! fo cuM...... shs "37° 

tClass A stock $7 non-cum....... 138,291 shs 

Common stock ($1 par)..... ++299,413 shs 


*$100 par; redeemable at $110. 
one share common, 


Business: Important manufacturer of rayon yarns by cellu- 
lose acetate and viscose processes. Also produces knitted fab- 
rics. Annual capacity is 20 million pounds of yarn, 8 million 
pounds of cloth. Owns and leases on royalty basis, basic 
domestic Singmaster delustering patents. 

Management: Efficient; long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, $6.6 million; ratio, 2.2 to 1; cash, $6.2 million, 
U. S. Gov’ts, $2 million. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments irregular through 
1939, when last of arrears was cleared, regular since; “A” 
paid full preference dividends in 1937 and from mid-1939 to 
date; nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Widening acceptance of rayon in place of silk 
is likely to continue even after the war, affording company 
further long term growth prospects. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment quality; “A” 
tion on rayon’s future, with a high degree of leverage. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


$1 par; redeemable at $105; convertible into 


N. Y. Curb 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
ines D2.85 12%— 5% 
D$0.34 D$0.54 $0.13 $0.752 0.002 13%— 7 
0.16 0.28 0.83 D0.03 1.24 10%— 4% 
0.58 0.34 DO0.52 0.46 0.86 10%— 3% 
0.41 DO0.20 0. 0.22 70.89 § —3 
0.10 §10 — 4% 


*Not available. Including $0.90 postwar credit. §To June 2. 


Western Air Lines, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (WSX) 
Data revised to June 2, 1943 4 Now YORK CURD EXCHANGE 


incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Western 15 
Air Express Corp. 


> . Present title adopted 10 a 
’ . Office: Lockheed Air Ter- 5 
minal, Burbank, Cal, Annual meeting: 0 


March 11, 1941 


Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders —— $2 
December, 1940: 1,684. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non - 0 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... -409,954 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 1 


1935 ‘37°38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Operates a mail, express and passenger air trans- 
portation system. Principal routes operated in normal times 
extend from San Diego and Los Angeles to Salt Lake City; 
also Salt Lake City to Great Falls, Mont., and Lethbridge, 
Canada. Since America’s entry into the war the system has 
largely served military needs. 


Management: Long experienced in air transportation field. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1942, 
$963,321; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $572,115. Book value of common, 
$4.14 per share. 


Dividend: Record: Irregular payments from 1929 to 1931. 
Special liquidating dividend paid 1934. Dividends resumed 
with 25 cents a share December 23, 1936; none since. 


Outlook: Although postwar prospects point to an improved 
operating basis, status of company as a “feeder” for the major 
transcontinental lines suggests relatively restricted poten- 
tialities. 

Comment: Statistical factors necessitate a speculative rating 
for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 19387 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share.. $0.23 D$0.13 D$0.03 $0.18 $0.34 $0.01 $1.69 soee 
Dividends paid.... 0.25 None None None None None None None 
Price Range 
(N. Y. Curb): 
10% 13% 4% 5 1h 5% 5% *10% 
TOW cccasvdesvess 4% 2% 1% 2% 3% 2% 2 *5% 


*To June 2. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


- Hldrs. of 
Pe- = Record 
Rate July 1 June 
. of any ..50€ 30 June 
- Hidrs Comp .. June ne 18 
Laboratories jay 1 Sune 10 | Melcesson Robbins $1.81 June 1 June 15 SKING 
8. 20e M July 30 June 10 25¢ .. June 28 June igation, any of the 
Aer. ‘Home & “Metals. 15 May Muskogee (F. Co. 12 June 7 nd without obligation, direct from 
Amer. e ros. -12 af & @ 1 
American Meter Co... 28 | M jonal Dairy Products 5 | Upon low will be ite handling, 
American Me 6% of) 50c .. June June 30 Nas 1 Dairy Products . ‘bale 
Copper Mining June 16 | Nationa le & Steel 25e .. Ju June 22 | items issued. for a 
Amer. Tol Copper Mining .. Ju 1 June 1 — Sune 
Anchor. Hocking Glass +++ +8125 Q July 5 June 11 | Na the firm by be confined to a and 
25e .. June 2 14 Cas 75e Q Ju June 15 hould be oth name 
$5 iste .. June 15 June 15 each letter Print plainly and give b 
{rnold Cons .. July 1 June 15 Nat. l5e .. Ju 15 June 15 
n es 
50c .. June 30 June 15 handle E. Pipe 40 WORLD 
bower ‘Roller’ Bearing 35e .. June June 15 3 ly 15 July 1 FINANCIAL 
Bower Rol Gas 20c .. July 1 June 11 ‘ine Q ~ 24 July 14 York 
.. June 28 11 | Paraff 10c .. Ju June 15 e, New 
July dune | pent ram June 2 June 86 Trinity Place, 
Bush 20e .. Ju 1 June Glass San 5 ly 1 June 
Jay e 14 Penn ¢ 50e Ju Teno 16 
Cela $1.75 1 June ts. Metallurg 50 § July 1 Jun FRE 
Do 5% pf. Reeeseeopece 7 Q July June 10 Pit Co. $5 pre’ 12% Q 30 June 15 a 
nt, Maite Bui! 7% $1.50 July 1 Tune Scovill. Mit atts Steel & Tron. .$1. a erasure shield typewriter 
Cent. was $1.50 Q Ju 1 June s Sheffiel . ne 30 June A new ki sheet to 
2%e Q July | TU 24 June 10 ” also a backin bon copies. 
iy Auto June 30 June cho June 12. June 15 | cylinders 
cet atent ire’ Arms Tune june 16 Squib", july 1 June 18 write on busines 
Commercial ‘Credit June 30 June 15 | $5 pf. @ July 1 URITIES 
Com nvest. June 10 Ju 
conde Gas 1 Semel Tide Water Aéso. Wartime operations forecast operating record 
$1.25 Q Ju 1 June 11 50c .. 15 June a arket opinion; 468. 
Conners er $5 pf....;. 12% Q July June 4 Lars Detroit Axle .... 12%e .. June 1 June 15 lysis gives m : performance ; 
Py .. June 25 June 15 | Timken ed Mfg. ........... 75e .. July 5 June 5 | Analy resent earnings House. 
Do $4.50 Q June 29 Ju 1 | Unexcell Q June 1 10 930-1940; p N.Y.S.E. 
. .25¢ June 30c ¢ 1 June 1 d by 
Ga. her 7% pr. June 
1 juneis | Us Products Go. ~ BR NT 
Eagle 50e .. 1 June fayne Pump .....- ° d practice 
as See ten 2 50c .. July June 11 | Wayne blet & Staty. ..... 25¢ Q July 15 June 5 de procedure an of 
duly 1 25 | West Ta 1 .. June 1 ne 4 ints on trade ember firm 
tric 1.12% 15 June ling Stee coun e 17 this 
General 50 pf. ....$ .. June June 10 | Whee og — Sun 
in July 1 8 50c .. Aug. - 20] N.Y.S.E. 
fen. Refractor eae 5 Q Aug. 1 9 bad W TO BU 
~ $1.25 e 30 June HO 
July 17 $1.75 .. June June 15 | FO ility and comfort; econ 
25¢ Q July June 5 otive 7% pf..75e July 0 June 16 ide livability ; guaranteed pr 
iw ate July 1 er, Locom dgs 7% p oR June 3 5 | To provi values ; p 
Gulf = June 25 June pf..$1.25 July tion; lasting home let for any one owning a 
% Tul 5 June 1! ration; klet fo 
Hewitt June 16 ‘ist tection. A valu remodel or bui 
Hinde. & Daweh Paper. | ational June 80 Tune 18 | tection. expecting to 
Hollinger Cons Lo — | Do ee oe Public Service .. June 15 May 29 OND CONTRAST 
Ingersoll- Copper. ..... 0c .. June 18 $7 pr. Descriptive 
Inspiration Chemical... @ June 30 June 17 Do $6 pr. 
@ July June 15 Extra June 8 | Pauls by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
|e” eee 7% pf...$1.75 June 30 June Oc .. June 26 t. Offered by 
al silver 74% 10c . request. 
~ yy ne 
Alreratt June 30 Ju CHEMICAL INDUSTR 
Lone Star Cement |... broader aspects o ion of the 
PORTS A study of the br from a discussion 1 
RE jects range ments, al- 
RATE EARNINGS Industry. future 
R P ise o 
O promise in researc 
CO 3 Months to weg ready taking shape i lyses of 35 compani 
R SHARE 1943 $1.30 ful individual ana ization. 
ARNED PE OcK $0.67 ‘o5 | care S.E. Organiz 
hs to April 3 30 OMMON 1.84 flered by a N.Y.S. 
a 1. 04 Diamond Matec 0.43 ho wishe 
0.21 one w sh 
il 30 0.23 for any whe wi 
0.10 0.4 ite by touch. racy. 
Company ... 0.74 0.52 | to wr ir speed and accu 
3.88 08 | May illiams Dredging 0.06 0.26 increase their sp 
0.38 Na tern Oil. 0.54 
0:85 ile Western Oil.......... 1.58 
Serle, rer 2.27 Bressed Steel Car... Lines. TERY OF LIFE 
West Virginia 1 ‘87 United od 28 lis you how to develop leeping 
57 White Dental February let tells y ilent, slee 
3.08 lifornia Packing ............. 6 Months to February 2 01 | sonal, ona 
95 21.6 December 31 forces in w energy 
Remington 9 Month to March Spicer Mfg. Co........... (942 all obstacles with Prev how these teachings may 
Todd Sh 0.11 Also it exp home. 
& io diator ...... 1.84 | looked. rivacy of your own 
6 Months t Mare be had in the p 
ick Che Ne Rome Cable ...... Deficit. 
Hoe (R.) & Company... 0:82 c—On class A & Bs 
amid ... ses 
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Federal Reserve Reports 


May 26 May 19 
1943——. 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total Commercial Loans..... 5,512 
Totai Brokers’ Loans ........ 1,156 1,198 
Other Loans for Securities... 506 553 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 34,093 34,215 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,074 3,079 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 31,18 30,652 
Tothl Time 5,571 5,552 
Monetary Factors 
Total Reserves (F. R. System) 20,629 20,645 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.. 76.8% 77.0% 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 13,356 13,254 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 6,493 ,434 
Total Money in 16,902 16,741 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 991 1,020 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 18 1 


May 27 
1942 


$10,962 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 


May 22 May 15 
es 14,26 14,42 
Grains & Grain Products....... 42,941 43,242 
Weekly Price Indicators 
(At New York unless indicated Junel May 25 
otherwise) 1 

Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb....... *0.09 % 0.09 3% 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel.. 1.21% 1.21% 
Cotton, middling, per lb........ *0.2210 0.2216 
Copper, electrolytic, per lb.... *0.12 *0.12 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bb. *1.11 1.11 
Flour, std. Spring. pats., bbl.... *3.60@3.75 3.71% 
Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia foun- 

Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.78 0.77% 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 1.10% 1.085 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh, perton 34.00 34.00 
Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 

Sugar, granulated, per Ib...... *0.0560 0.0560 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.79% 1.80% 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 


210 
200+ Monthly figures are those of the 
Federal Reserve Board Index;-- a 
190|— weekly extensions are based on 
computations by The Financial 
World 
170 4 
160 
150 
140 
130 
120 nN 
110 
100 | 
60 - 
1932'33 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38 '39'40 J F M A M J 
1943 
Weekly Trade Indicators 
Week Ended 
May 29 May 22 May 30 
Miscellaneous 1942 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,990 3,992 3,323 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).. 98.4 99. 99.3 
Total Car Loadings (cars)...... 848,522 843,334 839,052 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,970 ,00 3,877 
eager Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 83,937 85,331 95,283 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 99,956 99,910 110,081 
May 22 May 15 May 22 
{Bank Clearings, New York City 5,032 5,107 3,704 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,361 4,741 3,558 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,700 #1,595 1,879 
Index Figures May 29 May 22 May 29 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 204.0 203.4 173.4 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index: 
131 commodities (1926=100).. 111.8 111.8 106.3 


*Daily average. {000 omitted. 
following week. {000,000 omitted. 


#Revised. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


— Vol. of Sales OF TRADING BONDS 
N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of No.Un- New New Average Value.of Sales 
1943 Industrials RR’s Utilities Stocks Shares Advanc’s Decl. ged Lows 40Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
May 27 140.82 37.08 20.28 48.95 1,468,440 966 244 225 161 0 96.52 $14,400,900 
-» 24258 37.06 20.30 49.03 1,047,729 901 308 235 95 1 96.61 ,319,100 
29.. 142.06 37.31 20.42 49.34 815,990 788 141 213 113 0 96.65 5,566,000 
HOLIDAY 
June 1.. 142.43 37.04 20.45 49.32 1,259,600 900 305 224 129 1 96.57 7,757,300 
2.. 143.39 36.66 20.30 49.35 1,310,490 922 414 208 120 1 96.55 9,710,800 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended June 1, 1943 
Shares Closing Prices—, Net Shares Closing Prices— 
Stock: Traded May 25 Junel Change Steck: Traded May 25 Junel 
Commonwealth & Southern......... 194,500 1% 43,700 10% 11% 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum .............. 154,200 8% 9% + 1% Southern 40,300 2834 BR 
Radio Corp. of America............ 124,000 11% 12% + pe 38,300 8% 83% 
Union Bag & Paper................. 70,300 - 10% 11% + ¥% cane 37,300 15% 14% 
International Tel. & Tel............ 67,400 15 1534 + % Texas Pacific Land Trust.......... 35,200 11 125% 
Columbia Gas % Electric.......... 64,100 4% 5 + son 35,200 52% 54 
61,300 11% 12% +14 Atchison Top. & Santa Fe.......... 35,000 56% 57% 
Libby, McNeill & Libby............ 52,700 6% 6% + ¥% Texas Pacific Coal & Oil........... 34,300 125% 145% 
United Gas Improvement........... 48,900 834 8% + % Budd Manufacturing ................ 33,800 8% 9 
N. Y. Central Railroad.............. 48,300 19% 19% — % Willys-Overland Motors ............ 33,300 7& 7% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ................- 46,600 13 13% + % American & Foreign Power......... 29,700 7% 7% 
Baldwin Locomotive 45,800 18% 18% + % Kennecott-Copper 27,700 32% 33% 


24 
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§As of the beginning of the 


et 


Change 
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Fe 
415 
17,180 
3,666 
17,180 
5,095 
90.0% 
8,989 
= 2,584 Fe 
11,971 
413 
21 
Fe 
May 23 Fe 
165,998 
14,166 
48,410 
34,412 ‘ 
12,853 
96,293 
87,205 
378,339 
0.09 F 
0.2007 
*0.12 F 
1.11 
25.89 F 
0.585 
ty 0.62% 
0.80% 
34.00 
20.00 
0.0560 
ay 0.0374 
1.275% 
‘ 
1943 
May 27 
28 
31 
June |! 
2 
Sy + 1% 
+2 
% 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


his is Part 15 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed 
n the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings 
nd dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that 
‘aay have been effected. Figures for 1942: earnings, latest reported; 


dividends, paid in full (including extras, if any) for the year; price 
range, complete for 1942. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 
for which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


Fe -ral Light & Traction. . 


(Par $10) Low 


Filene’s (Wm.) Sons....... 


Firestone Tire & Rubber... 


First National Stores...... 


Food Machinery (No Par). 
(New, Par $10)..... 


Foster-Wheeler .......- 


Gabriel “A” Hig 


—12 mos. to Jan. 31 following year. 


De icit, 


YORE 


Earnings ..... 


Low 
Earnings ..... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 


Earnings 


Low 
Dividend ..... 


Dividend ..... 


Dividend ..... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 
Earnings 
Dividend ..... 
Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 


Dividend .. 


Earnings ..... 


Dividend ..... 
igh 


Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 
Low 


Dividend ..... 
Hig! 


...Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 


High 
Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 


Earnings 
Dividend ..... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividend ..... 


Dividend ..... 


c—12 mos. to Mar. 31 following year. 
Oc. 31, m—Calendar year Dec. 31. w—Follansbee 1940. y—6 months period. *Change in fiscal year. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
22 14% 11% 21% 27% 29% 16% 18% 18% 
8% 4% 4 5% 18% 7% 67 1l ll 
i$1.97 i$1.44 i$1.31 i$2.05 i$2.56 i$2.26 i$1.98 *m$2.64 $2.02 
1.25 0.25 None None None 1.00 0.25 1.00 4.00 
35 103 107 72 92 150 133 165 wrani 
13 15 52 40 37 60 aes 85 ae 
§D$2.93 §$0.64 §D$0.58  §$0.33 §$2.24  §$6.08 §$3.42  §$3.95 
None None None None None 1.00 None 1.50 2.00 
2% 7% 6% 113% 23% 23 15% 19% 
0.60 1 3 3% 9% 8 6 12 
12y% 15% 
12% 12 
D$0.64 $0.42 $0.44 $0.90 $1.57 $1.58 $1.27 $2.55 $2.13 
None None None None 1.73 0.80 0.40 0.75 1.00 
3% 11% 8% 8% 12% 11% 5% 6% + 
A, % 2 22 2 2 


1% % i 354 % 
D$1.31 D$0.34 $0.07, $0.29 $0.37, $0.11 D$0.61 


None None 0.20 0.40 0.10 None 


15% 30 31 25 46 43% 29 

6% 7% 20 16 20% 14 12 

a$0.62 a$1.58 a$1.26  a$1.61 a$3.03 a$2.37 a$2.45 
1.00 1.00 2.0 

11 bid 15% 14% 32 42% 47% 23 


4 
D$0.36 D$0.60 
None None 


27% 25 
18% 15 
a$3.10 a$2.90 
.00 1 
23% 20 
14% 10 
$2.35 $1.89 


22% 36 35% 45% 49% 45% 36% 40% 40% 
10% 23% 28% 38 22% 22% 27% 27% 
$2.04 $3.00 $2.32 $3.54 $2.73 $2.94 $2.53 $2.78 $3.18 
1.90 1.20 1.20 4.33 1.45 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 
16% 30 30 25 40% 39% 25 21% 22% 
i) 23 16 20 20 15 16 14 
a$0.58  a$1.23 a$0.30 a$0.76 a$1.56 a$0.95 a$0.89 a$1.31 a$0.75 
0.85 0.90 .20 1.70 0 1.00 1.00 
18% 31% 25% 25% 36% 41% 26% 25% 21% 
10% 9} 134 13 24% 16% 16 17% 12% 
j$l. }$D0. 21 j$0.71 j$1.53  j$3.28 j$3.33 j$1.27 j$2.03  j$3.02 
0 0.40 1.40 2.00 1.25 25 
$454 70% 69% 58% 58% 52% 43% 51 46 
3 53 44% 39 26% 21% 38 32% 
c$5.52 c$4.78  c$4.97 c$3.89 c$3.65 c$4.24 c$3.14 c$3.38 c$3.34 
2.50 2.5 2.5 .50 3.50 2.50 0 0 50 
4 7% 16 42% 50% 
1 1% 11% 37% 
45 46% 31% 31% 21% 
30% 11% 10 15 103 
D$2.56 $0.47 $0.79 $1.96 $1.75 $1.50 $1.21 $2.11 $2.10 
one None 4.00 4.00 1.50 1.00 0.60 .00 1.00 
as 56% 58% 39% 38 38% 
45 22 19% 25 24% 
$0.83 $2.00 $1.98 $3.55 $4.02 $3.71 $2.59 $3.61 $3.99 
None 0.25 0.50 0.62% 4.25 3.25 2.25 3.00 3.00 
1 18 25 30% 34% 39% 21 25 25% 
4% 7% 15 25% 15 15 17 19 
jD$1.09 j$1.08  j$0.93 j$1.48  j$2.60  j$2.32 j$1.14 j$2.50 j$2.74 
None None None 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 2 2.00 
8% 19 — 6% 11% 9% 4% 5 8% 
2 2% 2% 3% 1% 1% 1% 6% 
D$7.09 89 D$3. Receivership—— D$4. 29 * 52 uD$0.53 
None None None ‘ hake None None None 
wows 12% 14 1 


6% 
$1.58 $1.98 $1.51 
2.75 1.05 1.75 


19 
$$4.20 $1.85  §$4.76 
4.00 0.85 4.00 
145% 11% 
8 
$2.17 $1.24” $3.60 


1.00 0.57 1.00 


4% 4% 
2% 

$1.67 D$0.07 $1.09 
10 0.08 0.40 

27% ‘ 18% 

14 11% 
a$2.79 a$2.17  y$0.68 
8 1.2 1.50 


8% 
a$1.42 $0.98 y$0.47 
1.00 4.89 1.00 


18% 25 
12% 

j$4.37 $2.06  j$5.04 
0 1.08 1.50 

oon 39% 
31% 29 
c$3.06 $4.00 c$2.12 
0 2.60 2.50 

16% 16% 

% 


1.00 1.41 0.90 
33% ry 27% 
16% 15 


$3.82 $3.01. $2.44 
3.00 2.01 2.00 


25% 21" 
17% 18 
j$3.10 $1.68  j$2.58 
2.25 1.23 2.00 

7 5% 
3 3 
$1.46 $1.77 
None one 

13% 11% 


$0.13 $0.42” «$1.28 «$1.48 $1.96 $2.34 $1.82 $2.09 $1.44 $1.55 
m 0.20 None 2.25 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 0.88 1.00 
39% 48% 58 37% 35 32% 42 
39 32 27 21 18 24 27 
iD$0.20. i$0.01_ i$1.15 i$2.54 i$3.30—i$4..11 i$1. i$2.32  i$3.70 i$4.27 $2.28  i$4.07 
0.12% None None 0.50 1.00 3.874% 1.00 1,37% 1.60 1.75 1.12 75 
_ 23 22 30 45% 54% 29% 29% 21% 20% weaa 12% 
4% 8% 9% 24% 11% 11 14 9% 
70 D$3.63 D$2.84 D$3.07 D$1.87 D$0.85 $0.18 D$0.10 $3.43 $4.49 D$0. $5.63 
None None None None None None None None None None coe None 
£D$0.82 £D$0.63 In Receivership $0.50 £$0.47 f£D$0.61 £$0.15 f£D$0.70 £$0.65 D$0.10 £$2.64 
None None ailete eet None None None None None None «coe Wome 
28% 42% 50% 30% 35% 32% 32 36 39% 41 . 38% 
10 16% 21% 17% 23% 18 19% 18% 24 32% 27 
§$2.75 $3.14 $1.75 $1.78 $2.43 $3.30 $1.88 $2.76 $3.81 $3.95 2.75 ere 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.70 $2.00 
21% 12% 30 32% 23% 9 
8 10 18 $4.61 $1.85" $3.72" 
$0.003 $0.13 $0.24 $1.12 $2.54 $1.29 $0.66 $4.58 $3.36 
F 0.10 0.15 0.20 1.10 0.25 1.00 1.30 1,40 0.56 1.40 


3% 5% 4% 5% 7% 7% 3 


% 1% 1 
D$0.54 D$0. 66 D$0.71 D$0.57 D$0.30 D$0.07 D$0.21 
None None None None None one None 


f—12 mos. ended June 30. 


1% 1% 
D$0.11 D$0.40 
None None 


1% naan 1% 
$0.83 D$0.27 $0.84 
None 


i—12 mos. ended Sept. 30. j—12 mos. ended 
§$Before depreciation and/or depletion. D— 


1941 Average 192 
widend ..... 
(fter 5-for-1 split)......High......... 26% 24% 
( After 3- -2 split 
Federal Motor Truck.......High......... 
Federated Dept. Stores.... 
8 bi 8% 10% 2838 15% 14% 8% 7h 
D$0.08 $1.06 $1.55 $1.93 $3.08 $2.91 $0.57 $2.14 $1.74 $0.78 BGs 
0.12% 0.20 0.65 0.70 3.00 2.50 None 1 0 1.00 1.01 0.75 a 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. High......... 
34% 295% 
$3.09 $1.75 $2.68 
2.20 1.71 2.20 
Hich......... 13 11 
0 
a 
Flintkote Company ........High......... 
(“A” common) ......... 
Earnings... $2 
3 (Formerly Union Low .... 
i Premier Food) ...... 
Hich......... 
Francisco Sugar .........--High......... 
Frvehauf Trailer ..........-High......... 
Low = tebe 
ee 


Railroad stations these wartime days are 
crowded with men from all branches of 
the service. Some going to induction 
centers, some to advanced training camps, 
some to global fronts, some home on 
well-earned furloughs. 


No matter how brief their stay is, the 
railroads want them to feel “at home.” 


So in a number of stations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, service men are wel- 
comed to canteens, lounges and other 
facilities especially for them. At Union 
Stations, the Pennsylvania joins with 
other railroads in offering service men 
these facilities. 


Here the service men may relax, write, eat, 


Making them 


while 
on the move! 


refresh themselves, chat, play games... 
and, at a few, even sleeping quarters are 
provided. More than 6,000,000 men in 
uniform have been entertained or assisted 
in these centers since Pearl Harbor. 


The facilities are operated by the USO 
(including the Travelers’ Aid Society, 
the YMCA, the Salvation Army), the 
Women’s Aid of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the American Legion or other local 
patriotic organizations. 


With the splendid cooperation of these 
worthy groups, who give so generously 
of their time and money—the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will continue to make 
things as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible for the boys serving our Country. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


eS  _ = 


%& 32,649 in the Armed Forces 


eer 30 have given their lives for their country 


SERVING OUR FIGHTING MEN. A vol- 
unteer worker from the Women’s Aid 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
USO lounge in Broad Street Station, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Railroad provides Station Canteens, Lounges 


or Special Facilities for Service Men in many Cities 


Special Facilities for 
Service Men at Stations 
in these cities on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


NEW YORK 
NEWARK 
TRENTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania Station, 30th Street 
Broad Street Station 
*North Philadelphia 


WILMINGTON 
*BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
YORK. (Penna.) 
HARRISBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 
CINCINNATI 
DENNISON (Ohio) 
LIMA (Ohio) 
INDIANAPOLIS 
TERRE HAUTE 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
*Authorized 
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